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Police stress is a problem that is gaining increased. 

attention because of its potential effect on the way police * 
officers perform their duties. This bibliography 

has been compiled to focus attention on the causes, 
MahKestanane, and suggestions for alleviating police stress, 


Paul Cascarano, Assistant Director 
: ‘ National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 
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INTRODUCTION ... 


» 


The need to perform effectively under stress is a concern in many. 


professions. For police officers and managers, who must make 
split-second life and death decisions, the problem takes on added 
significance. Poor judgment on the part:.of an intervening offi- 


cer suffering from stress coyld have serious ramifications for:the. 


public.’ The effects of psychological stress on police officers 
are well documented (see Blackmore, entry no. 2; Hurrell and Kroes, 


entry no.- 7; Jacobi, entry no. 8). Police officers suffer dis-. 


proportionately from serious health. problems (alcoholism, heart 
disease, gastrointestinal disorders), marital and family problems, 
‘and emotional problems. Suicide--the ultimate symptom of distress 


--occurs.in police officers at a mate far exceeding that of most . 


other occupations (see Richard, entry no. 15). 

The causal factors are as varied ag the manifestations. In addi- 
tion to-the dangerous nature of sg@me police assignments, there is 
the stress caused by the realizatiqn that even routine assignments 
quickly can become life-threatening. At the other extreme, Kroes 
Margolis, and Hurrell report--in ajstudy for the National Insti- 
tute-for Occupational Safety and Health--that boredom is a sig- 
nificant cause of stress (entry mo. 22). The. need to repress 
emotions (Kirkham, entry no. 42) \is one obvious stress factor: 
police officers learn to bury their feelings and remain outwardly 
calm on ,the job, to the detriment|of their health and family re- 
lationships. : 


stress. Rotating shift work, quasi-military structure and disci- 
pline, lack of lateral transfer |opportunities, and inadequate 
career development (Eisenberg, entry no. 32; Niederhoffer, entry 
no. 48) have been cited by police officers as factors in occupa- 
tional stress. Frustration about time "lost" in court and a con- 
stant concern about their actions being criticized (Krajick, en- 
try no. 45; Kroes, entry no. 46) are other sources of job dis- 
satisfaction and stress. The police image portrayed on popular 
television programs also contributes to stress: many police offi- 
cers think the public expects them to be "supercops" like their 
fictional counterparts. 


The organization of police ruse! contributes to occupational 


Although the hazards and: stresses cannot be eliminated, a number 
of measures are available to police management to reduce sources 
of stress and provide support services that enable police officers 
to adjust to the unchangeable aspects of their work. This bib- 
liography has been compiled to focus attention on the uniquely 


- 


stressful nature of, police. work ‘and’ to present a variety of mana- 


gerial approaches that have’ been effective in reducing the physi- 


cal and emotional impact of law enforcement on line officers. . The 


citations have been organized into three chapters. Because of the | 


nature of the material, however, there is considerable overlap, 
and readers are encouraged to review all three, chapters. | 


e Overview. These documents describe. the types of stresses, 


effects of stress, and stress research. 


e Causal-Factors. The documents in this section examine: 
police stress. factors more closely. Specific factors in~ 


clude police self-esteem, police-community relations, con- 

, - flict situations, social’ isolation, intra~ and: inter- 

: organizational practices, moonlighting, FERSRAD Es and civil 
| liability. 


e Management Approaches. Strategies to reduce stress include .. 


more explicit policies, improved equipment, enlightened 


personnel practices, availability of professional and peer’ 


counseling, more practical training, more effective disci+ 
‘pline measures, less emphasis on military organization, 
increased attention ‘to physical condition, refined selec-~ 
tion and education processes, programs for families of po- 
lice, and specific training in stress management tech- 


niques. 
As a further aid, App escribes 33 training films that 
depict stressful situations and promote successful management 
techniques. 


All of the items have been ‘selected from the data base of the 
National Criminal Justice Reference Service. Information about 
how to obtain these materials is provided on the following page. 
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-HOW TO OBTAIN THESE DOCUMENTS 


All of the documents in this bibliography are included in the col- i 


lection of the National Criminal Justice Reference Service.. The 
NCJRS Reading Room (Suite 211, 1015 20th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C.) is open to the public from 9 a.m. to 5 pom. Many of the doc- 
-uments cited in “t bibliography may be found in public and orga- 
-nizational: librariés. All of the documents cited are also ib sae 
able in at heat one of the following three ways: . 
e Peemarents Personal Copies From Publishers. and Other Sources 

The publisher of each document is indicated in the biblio- 
graphic citation, and the names and addresses of the availabil- 

. ity sources are listed by entry number in the appendix. Although 
-NCJRS cannot guarantee that all documents will ‘remain avail- 

able, researchers preferring to acquire their own personal copies 

of the ‘cited documents should contact the source indicated. 


‘@ Free Microfiche From NCJRS 

When the word MICROFICHE appears in the eheation, a free micro- 
fiche is available fromNCJRS. Microfiche is a4 x 6 inch sheet 
of film that contains the reduced images of up to 98 pages of 
text. Since the image'is reduced 24 times, a microfiche reader 
is essential to read microfiche documents. Microfiche readers 
are available at most public and academic libraries. Requests 
for free microfiche should include the , ASOT ane NCJ numbers 
and be addressed to: 


NCJRS Microfiche Program 
Box 6000 
Rockville, MD 20850 


e Interlibrary Loan From NCJRS Ry 
All documents cited may be borrowed fromNCJRS through your pub- 


lic, academic, or organization library. Document loans are not 
made directly to individuals. A maximum of five documents may 
be borrowed at one time for a period of 3) days. Each document 
must be requested on a separate Interlibrary Loan Form addressed 
‘to: 


NCJR6 Document Loan Program 


Box 6000*: 
Rockviile, MD 20850 
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1. BALDWIN, R. Inside a Cop: Tensions in. the Public and Private Lives of 


' of the Police. Paeific Grove, California, Boxwood Press, 1977. 
136 pe “ (NCJ 44299) 


A representative survey of police officers and their families exam- 
ines how police officers see themselves and others. Conceived with 
the, idea that the nation's police, who are currently thought of in 
Light of the few large metropolitan police forces, could be better ‘ 
\ nown through an indepth study of a single force of less than 200 
men and women, the book’ presents the views of police in a compo- 
site city called "Eastern City." The survey instruments, which are 
not reproduced, consisted of a pretested set of open-ended questions, 
a background information form, an openzended questionnaire for po- 
- lice officers, one for their spouses,~And one for their children 
over the age of 13 (an arbitrarily chosen age limit). Interviews 
were conducted with officers. and their families who volunteered to . 
elaborate on the survey responses. Members of the police depart- 
ment's vice squad were also questioned to give an example of the 
complex decisionmaking problems faced by such’ a unit and by other 
officers. Discussions follow of police-family relationships, police- 
community relations (particularly relating -to racial and ethnic 
groups), the question of the "new morality" and police as morals 
enforcers, and police use and overuse of authority. Interdepartmen- 
tal morale problems, exemplified by complaints about politics, pro- 
motion, drinking, and favoritism, can be resolved by adhetence to 
conflicts which develop through the overlap of friendship conflicts 
which develop through the overlap of friendship and occupational ac- 
tivities. Better relations with the public can only be attained 
hrough greater contact with fhe community and greater openness on 
e part of the police. A bibliography and index are provided. . 


~ 
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2. BLACKMORE, J. Are Police Allowed Té Have Problems of Their Own? Police 
. Magazine, v. 1, ne 3:47-55. July 1978 (NCJ 48711) 


There is a growing awareness, not only among researchers but also . 
within police departments, that job stress and its attendant prob- 
lems are inherent. conditions of police work requiring greater atten- 
tion.’ More than those in other occupations, police officers are sub- 
jected to many job-related demands and stresses. More than in other 
occupations, there is a tendency for stress-related problems to be 
hidden by officers and ignored by the department. This, however, is 
changing. More rigorous screening of police personnel and the avail- 

% ability of departmental mental health programs are improving the sit- 
uation. A study of 2,300 police officers in 29 departments found ~ 
that 37 percent of the officers _have serious marital problems, 36 
percent have serious health ‘problems, 23 percent have serious alcohol 
problems, 20 percent have serious problems with their children, and — 
10 percent have drug problems. Another study found that, in terms of 
visits to public mental health facilities, police ranked well below 

\ 


qi 


other occupations. This, however, may be a sign-of an unwillingness 
to.seek help rather than-an indication of good mental health and may, 
in part, be a result of the super~mascul ine image of the police offi- 
cer. Officers who fail to seek help. regarding mental~health problems | 
or who experience difficulties coping with job-related stress only 
compound the. problem. Stress-induced problens may. be manifésted in |; 
“ the form of hostility, aggression, - psychosomatic complaints, or der- 
eliction of. duty. However, as police administrators come to realize 
the enormous human ‘costs involved, psychological service units ate 
being established within departments to aid officer-clientss Four 
types of stress are frequently found in police work: (1) external 
stress related to negative public ateitudeés toward ‘police or inabil- 
_ ity to. stem crime; (2) organizational stress such as low pay or ar- 
~ .bitrary rules; (3) performance~related stress including work sched~ 
' i boredom, or fear; and (4)":personal stress, sych as- marital 
blems or minority affiliation. Alcoholiém and divorce--two prob- 
or lems often related to job stress-~are particularly frequent among 
police personnel. An alcoholism program in New York -City was one 

- of the earliest police mental-health programs. Mental-health ser- 

‘ vices and programs in Detroit, Boston, and Southern California have ~ 
been established to provide counseling (both peer and group approach- . 
es) tohelp police officers cope withstress and ‘stress~related prob- 
lems. Although preliminary studies indicate that the police organi- 
zatfon itself may be a major ‘source of stress, no department has 
yet madean effort to systematically reduce stress sources. Assorted 
illustrations are included. mg 


3. FRENCH, J. R. P. JR. Comparative Look at Stress and Strain in Policemen. 
In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds. Job Stress and the Police 
Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques: Proceedings. of - 
Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 
12 p. -MICROFICHE- (NCJ 43648) 

: : GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Job-related stress and‘ strain experienced by police officers and by 
men in 22 other blue-collar, white-collar, and blue/white-collar oc- 
cupations are compared in a study of 2,010 workers. The 111 police 
officers sampled from four different departments were found to be 
slightly younger and slightly lower in social-economic status and 
mean income than the overall sample. Police officers experience more 
stress than other workers with regard to responsibility for other peo- 
ple, complexity of work, and nonparticipation. -Police officers expe~ 
rience legs stress than others with regard to job insecurity and un- 
derutilization of best abilities. Police experience less affective 
strain in the areas of job dissatisfaction and boredom, but greater 
strain with regard to anxiety, depression, and irritation. Police 
officers with lower levels of participation report greater job dis- 
satisfaction. A poor fit between actual job complexity and desired 
. job complexity correlates with job dissatisfaction, boredom, and de- 


L2 


~ mace, M. Je C.. Occupational | Stress of Law Enforcement Officers and 


“pressions: , Other. studies conducted in the United States and ‘else~ 
where support the finding on the effects of low participation. Im 
.* plications of the findings for the. prevention of stress i strain 
an police. ‘work are sapere 


el 


rital and Familial Relationships. Doctoral Dissertation. Pull- 
rR Washington, ee State University, 1977. 114 p. 


j . , (NCJ aS5tD) 


A, aanple of 70 law officers and their spouses from Waetitoaton Shale 
was surveyed to investigate role conflict, job satisfaction, marital 
satisfaction, job and family compatibility, and other factors. The 
sample off law enforcement officers was compiled from those who atten~— 
ded the 14-week basic law enforcement academy in Issaquah, Washington, 
from January to July 1974, :The sample consisted-of 32 wives and girl- 


friends of the officers who had: come to the academy to attend a family. 


orientation program with their partners. The subjects completed a. 
self-administered questionnaire with coded and open-ended questions 
developed. to investigate role conflict, job satisfaction and compati~ 
bility with family life,. authoritarianism, social isolation, role 
commitment bothinthe marital and officer role, and modes of adapta~ 
tion, i.e.; -role distance. There, were "flo significant differences 
between rookies and veterans, or tarrieds and nonmarrieds, on the 


role conflict scale. The aspect of being an officer 24 hours a day 2 


had the highest total role conflict mean score for married officers. 
In general, rookies experience less conflict with time commitment, 
detachment, .and resentment, and have higher marital happiness scores 
than do veterans. These findings. and the cited literature indicated © 
that law officers learn to cope'with occupational. stress’ by detach-. 
ment--being emotionally uninvolved. As the length of service in- 
creases, this coping mechanism becomes part of the officer's per- 
 sonality.- According to the spouses' impressions, rookies rarely de- 
tach themselves from their feelings whereas veterans quite often do. 

' Similarly, significant results were reported with the women's im 
pressions of their spouse's emotional repression. The moderate as~ 
sociation between wives' feelings of marital happiness-and their im- 
pressions. of their’ spouses' repression was further support for the. 
interrole conflict between occupational and: marital roles. The ques- 


tionnaire is reproduced in an- appendix, and tabular data and graphic . 
MY AMELSRE LIOR are provided. 
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‘Ss BILLGREN, i 8., BOND, ihe and 8. EDSTROM. « Primary Stressors in Police. 
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HILLGREN, J. S. and Rs B.. BOND. 


Aduinietration and. Law Enforcement. Undated. 9 pe. 


.. “MICROFICHE “nes 27736) : 


\ 
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A wieeay of 20 police chiefs ‘and ‘sheriffe was spaced to determine 


their perceptions of thé major sources of job stress for their, line, 
officers and themselves. The police administrators’ were ‘polled at 


-an executive development center for law enforcement officials. Their 
~ departments represented odes 4 in 7. southeastern States and ranged 


from 60 to 400 in manpower. A list of nine stressors for line per- 
sonnel were identified: administration, role conflict, double stand- 
ards, leniency of the-courts, peer group pressure, social exclusive- 
ness, limited time for home life, supervisors, and the impact on pub- 
lic opinion versus sworn duty on: the ‘degree of aggressiveness dis~ 


'. played. Major sources of stress cited as affecting chief. administra~ 


tors included imposing discipline, the news media, difficulties in 
communication, perceived conflicting demands from public and person- 
nel, line officer performance/conduct, and public pressure from chan™ 
ges in law enforcement. Many of the stressors identified are not. 
inherent in the job itself, but tend to originate from within the 
organization and its- procedures. Also noted is the identification 
of similar stressors for the two groups““pressures from city offi~ 
cials, the. courts, and the community. One way of reducing these 
stressors would be* for city officials to concur that’ effectiveness 
and efficiency, rather than political considerations, should be the 
major criteria satisfied in administrative decisions. 


Stress in Law Enforcement: Pgycho-Physio- ' 


logical Correlates and Legal Implications. Undated, 18 p. 
, MICROFICHE (NCJ 27734) 


Certain ‘parameters of stressors and mediating processes in law en- 
forcement are defined, and criteria for professional, supportive 
techniques of stress management are outlined. Physical stressors 
which may affect police job performance are first discussed. . These 
include demands such as constant physical readiness, need for quick 
response, and poor eating and sleeping habits induced by changes in 
shift. Primary areas of psychological and emotional stress are then: 
investigated. Among the stressors discussed are role conflict, pres- 


‘sures of police discretion, personality factors, and the need for 


suppression of emotion in the face of unpleasant situations. Such 
results of physical, and psychdlogical stress as job disillusionment, 
impaired physical performance, inappropriate emotional reactions to 


‘situations, and deterioration of the officer's family and social re- 


lationships are explored. The author suggests that the responsibil- 


ity for relieving stress in law enforcement may legally lie with 


the police administration. Structural considerations of a stress 


_ Management program are explored, including.a preservice assessment 


of applicants for vulnerability to potential stressors, preventive 


ET EE Ea 
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training in stress recognition and management, and reactive treat~ 


ment such as physical stress release activities and counseling or 
psychotherapy. 


re HURRELL, J. J. and W. H. KROES. Stress Awareness. In their Job Stress 
and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; 
Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Print~ 
ing Office, 1975. 15 p. MICROF ICHE (NCJ 43661) 
GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


The causes and consequences,of job stress in police work are dis~ 
cussed, emphasizing the need to make police officers aware of the 
job stress problem. Psychological stress on the job is a serious 
occupational hazard. Stressors impinging on police officers include 
those shared in other occupations (e.g., role conflict, work over- 
loads) and those specific to police work (e.g., unfavorable public 
attitudes toward the police). Most stressors originate in the de- 
partment's organizational structure or in the attitudes of the pub- 
lic. Research has demonstrated a clear association between psycho- 
logical job stress and coronary heart disease and its risk factors. 
The consequences of shiftwork in policing, the effects of the police 
officer's job on his homelife, and the problem of alcoholism are 
other areas of concern. Evidence can be found of both positive and 
Ps negative implications of the police subculture, e.g., the tendency 
of some police officers to associate only with other officers. There 
is indirect evidence that regular physical exercise may reduee stress 
or mediate its effects. Stress reduction can be achieved by elim 
inating the stressors, increasing the individual's ability to cope 


with stress, and providing the individual suffering from stress-with 
help. 


8. JACOBI, J. H. Reducing Police Stress: -A Psychiatrist's Point of View. 
In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds. Job Stress and the Po- 
lice Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceed- 
ings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1975. 32 p. MICROFICHE . (NCJ 43650) 

GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


A psychiatrist who works’ with disabled police officers of the Loé 
Angeles Police Department discusses the causes and consequences of 
job-related stress and methods of alleviating that stress. Psy- 
chological .stress produces not only mental and emotional disturb 
ances, but also a wide range of. psychophysiological disturbances that 
can Vead to demonstrable organic diseases such as- skin disorders, 
backaches, muscle cramps, tension headaches, bronchial asthma, hy- 
.perventilation, ulcers, genitourinary disturbances, and endocrine 
disorders. A major disability among police officers is the low back 


Se 


syndrome. Ciena? Sheetvertons of disabled sales in toe accies 


indicate that the most frequent, common ‘denominator of perceived 
‘stress is performance anxiety related to a- fear of ‘doing something 
wrong, of being criticized, or of being investigated, tried, suspen- 


* ded, or fired. Other: sources of: performance anxiety include concern 


about proving masculinity and civil. suits filed ‘against. police offi-- 
cers. Another source of conflict and ' ‘stress is.the contrast between 


.the officers’ orientation toward. financial, moral, and . physical 
security and their work-goal orientation of searching for. evil. The — 


disability process itself. contains many possible sources of trauma 
that can lead to psychiatric complications. Organizational approaches: 


' to reducing job stress for police officers and ameliorating stresses | 


associated with the disability process:are suggested. Ideally, early 
detection of mental disorders or psychophysiological stress through. 


observation, peer intake, self-administered screening tests, and bio~ 


chemical screening can facilitate the prompt, short-term. cou seling 


or appropriate referral of the emotionally distressed. i) ere A. 


list of° references is provided. 


| 


9, KELLING, G. and M. A. PATE. Person-Role Fit in Policing: The Current 


* ty 


Knowledge and Future Research. In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, 
Jr., Eds. Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress 
Reduct Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 13 p.” 
a> MICROFICHE (NCJ 43697) 
GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Studies concerned with the convergence of the individual's skills 
and personality with the charactéristics and requirements of the role 
the individual performs are reviewed. It has been assumed that the 
better the person-role fit, the more satisfied and productive the 
person will’ be. A lack of fit has been thought to be responsible. 
for such problems as'stress, dissatisfaction, ‘boredom, alienation, 
low productivity, and, ultimately, poor physical and mental health. 
The possibility of a. poor person-role fit may be discovered before 
a person joins an organization, either by the organization in its 


‘screening efforts or bythe individual. Once a part of the organiza- 


tion, the individual may respond to a growing person~-role misfit 
through such self-initiated actions as leaving the organization, be- 
coming apathetic, forming unions, or attempting upward mobility. Al- 
though the individual may adjust to the role requirements through 
changes in personality, such solutions often are accompanied by un~ 
desirable byproducts. The Dallas Police Department uses a task- 
specific approach to match recruits to functiong and is beginning 
to examine the fit between personality characteristicé and organiza- 
tional environment. The Kansas City Police Department uses’ a task- 
oriented approach to assess candidates for promotion to supervisory 
positions. A study of work orientation and attitude in police offi- 
cers found that most attitudes appear to be the product of a combi- 


a 


, 
\\natdon of variables from both the work and nonwork milieu. i pecond 
study found little correlation between background factors and job 
| satisf ction among police officers. Research seems to indicate that 
aspects of police work are stressful. However, little its 
known about the causes and effects of stress. or about the outcomes 
of programs designed to isolate and de with) stress. Considerable 
theoretical and empirical research rem ins to be done. A list of 
referentes is included. 


, 


Toward an Understanding of Police Anomie. Journal of Police 
Science \jand Administration, v. 1, n. 4:484-490. December 1973. . 
(NCJ 11914) 


This article presents sociological discussion of professionalism and 
occupational danger-stress, two factors which are advanced as causes 

of apathy, anxiety, and frustration. Based on the thesis of soci- 

ologist A. Nie@erhoffer,.the author discusses the ills afflicting 

modern police officers in terms of professionalism, anomie, and cyn- 

icism. Niederhoffer argues that given the. pressure for professional- 

ism by middle-class professional administrators on working-class pa- 

trol officers, 'a condition of anomie is created in which the patrol- 

men react with rebellion and adopt a philosophy of cynicism. Sup~ 

porting research is presented. An alternate hypothesis 3_proposed is 

that anomie has its base in the primary instincts of self-preserva- 

tion and fear. The stress placed on the police by the nature of 

EA _ their employment and its conceptualization by the police, labeled 
\ _ danger-stress, is established as the prime force of anomie. Addi- 
é tional sociological theory is presented, and further discussion is 
directed towards the concepts of danger-stress and anomie as they 

pertain to suicide. The author concludes: that the police officer 

is caught between the disruptive effects of professionalism and dan- 

ger-stress. Brief suggestions for training programs in this latter 


area are included. : | 


11. MALIK, M. A. 0. Emotional Stress as a Precipitating Factor in Sudden 
Deaths Due to Coronary Insufficiency. Journal of Forensic Sciences, 
v. 18, n. 1:47-52. January 1973. (NCJ 12092) 


This article presents an examination of 21 reliably documented ca- 
ses of sudden coronary death related to a range of emotional stres— 
ses--anger, grief, depression, fright, and excitement. The possible — 
mechanisms involved are discussed, and it is suggested that emotion- 
al stress may play a role in the 5 a of coronary atheroma. 


12s oR, He We IRs: Ame ean: Police: Text ‘and Readings. ats. Pauly. gpcnnatny © 
Ys West Publishing wneie 1976. 287 pe ~ 4 * + Oe 668) - 


- ss organizational. ‘and job stress.. The. text: : haulax with an examination 
— of the history}of police, from the early history of English law en-. 
forcement through urbanization and modernization in the United States. 
5 Police functions are discussed from the standpoint of organization 
% - and. distribution, emphasizing | police response; functions of patrol 
; officers, and probleme of smalltown police. A section dealing with 
le ge "policing society" presents articles on psychodynamic understanding _ 
of police and police work, the police, perspective, the citizen pers*-- 
spective, and police discretion... The “police ‘personality is -dis- © "# 
cussed, and issues such as misconceptions, values, cynicism,-ano- || 
. mie, and overperception of hostility are explored. Police behavior 
is algo addressed in .discussidns of police culture, attitudes to- 
ward communication with the public, police prejudice, police devi~ 
ancy, and militant police officers. . Organizational stress on police 
officers, job stress on police administrators, and the concept of 
a consumer~oriented police, ‘department. are examined in a section re- 
lated to organizational. impact. An appendix presents a paper enti- 
tled "Ethical: Standards in Law Enforcement," prepared by the Law En- 
forcement ABsociation on Professional Standards, Education, and Ethi- 
cal Practice. An index is provided. 
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13. PHELPS, L. Police-Tasks and Related Stress Factors From an Organiza- 
tions? Pe apeetive: In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds. 


Princiae Office, 1975. 11 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 43654) 
. GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 
Environmental, interpersonal, and administrative factors contribut~ \_ 
ing to’ stress among police personnel are considered, and strategies 
for minimizing organizational sources of stress are suggested. The 
conditions, circumstances, situations, and influences that act on 
the police officer to generate stress include those arising direct- 
ly from work and personal experiences. and those created by personal, 
public, and organizational expectations. Interpersonal factors in- 
clude the diversity of personalities within. the police agency, phy- 
sical and emotional problems, and the personality "costs" result- 
ing from the decisions police officers must make. Potential sour~ 
‘ ces of stress within police management include the authoritarian 
\\ work climate, communication .problems, and organizational hierar- 
chies.’ Specific suggestions for'minimizing stress include the fol- 
lowing: provide employee and family counseling; establish rotational 
staffing policies; implement a philosophy of human relations in per- - 
sonnel management; seek legislative and public commitment to the 
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provision of adequate resources’ for police agencies; minimize inse~ 
‘curity and anxiety by promoting communication among all agency mem 
bers; adhere to suitable employee recruitment and selection prac~ . 
tices; strengthen ties between the public and the police; use small = © 
group theory, as implemented in team policing, to diminish. anxieties 
associated with individual ca 


x 


{4. POLICE: UNDER FIRE, FIGHTING BACK.- U.S. ‘ese and Morld Re aces ve 84, 
=. + thee 19937665, April 1978. : (NCJ 51919) i: 
The ‘btectivenies of police officers is studied with Sau nack to train~ 
ing, .job performance, responsibilities, minority representation, 
unionization, and rights. Future trends are examined. Although 
current public attitudes towards the police profession are positive, 
the inability of some police departments to cope with the social 
unrest of the 1960's prompted an examination of the police officer's 
role in society. The result was a movement to change law enforcement 
officers into service workers responsible for handling a broad range’ 
of social problems. Police instruction now encompasses the use of 
‘computers. in crime analyses, psychological and social factors affect~ 
ing community relations, the use of “team policing" in which offi- 
cers and specialists work together. in a specified geographic area, 
and legal training to determine the relevance of gathering certain 
evidence to support convictions.. A Rand Corporation survey, funded 
by the Federal Government, revealed that detectives’ work which con- 
sists largely of reviewing reports, documenting files, and inter~ 
viewing victims, could be shifted in order to increase productivity. 
Police competence has been criticized for two reasons: the failure 
of the arresting officer to find sufficient witnesses and evidence 
to insure convictions,.and a lack of effort to eliminate organized 
crime and white-collar criminal activities. Scandals involving po- 
lice officers in improper arrests, excessive use of force, corrup~ 
tion, and other wrongdoings, have received increased public atten~ 
tion. The Law Enfprcement Assistance Administration has provided 
funds to cities to @stablish programs that elevate the role of the 
police officer. Through the help of unionization and collective 
bargaining, law enforcement officers are now demanding better sala- 
ries and fringe benefits based on the dangerousness of their work, 
irregular hours, psychological stress, and the broad scope of their 
responsibilities. Defense in disciplinary cases is gaining support — 
as part of a drive for police rights in challenging political influ- 
ences in matters pertaining to internal organization. The following 
future trends are becoming apparent: -applicants for police force 
‘jobs are’ increasing, hiring emphasis is being placed on knowledge 
and training, and urban police departments are decreasing in size 
while suburban departments are expanding. Insufficient representa- 
tion of minorities and women has led to the conclusion ‘that police 
departments are occupational forces insensitive to,the needs and con- 
cerns of ‘the community. Civil rights groups and the United States 
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‘Department. of Justice have filed suite against police executives vio~ 
‘lating civil rights law pertaining to the hiring of minorities. 
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) RICHARD, We Ce and R. D. FELL. Health Factors in Police Job Streas< 


In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr»; Eds. Job Stress _and the 


* Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Pro~ 


‘ceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 


ing-Office, 1975+ 12 p. - "MICROFICHE — (NCJ 43649) 
re 
ndlexta of: physical and emotional iatnawi -in police officers. ‘and 


‘other occupational groups are compared in a study based on data from 


death certificates, mental health centers, and general hospitals in 


. Tennessee. Death certificates were sampled to gather information 


‘on premature death and suicide rateg. A total of 6,720 certificates, tl | 


presenting 50 percent of all deaths in Tennessee from January 1972 
through June 1974, were ‘examined. Case files -for 8,528 persons+at- 


‘tending community mental health centers during the same period were 


examined. Data on medical illnesses were obtained for 1,867 persons 
admitted to three general hospitals from 1972 through 1974, The data 


indicate that police officers have a.somewhat greater incidence of 


health problems than:do people in other occupations. Police have 
significantly higher rates of premature death and rank third among 


occupations in suicide rate. Police are admitted to general hospi-~ 


SCHWARTZ, J. As-and C. B. SCHWARTZ. 


* 


tals at a significantly higher rate but do not seek help at men- 
tal health centers, at above-average rates. Police often are admitted 
to general. hospitals with problems of the circulatory and digestive 
systems. Implications of the ‘findings are discussed. Tabular data 
and a list of references are included. 


cer: A Plea for Action. In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds. 


Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction . 


Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1975. 12 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 43652) 
* GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Police practices regarding alcoholism, divorce, suicide, and other 
personal problems of. police officers are examined, and strategies 
for improving the practices are suggested. Personal problem areas 
with which police departments must deal include the tendency of some 
officers to devote too much time to their: work (i.e.,- the workaholic); 
the officer who has 6 or 8'years of seniority but has not been pro- 
moted (the burnout); divorce and other family problems; alcoholism; 
heart disease, back trouble, and other physical problems; psychologi- 
cal problems;' the special problems of female and minority officers; 
adjustment to retirement; suicide, particularly among older officers; 
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Personal Problems of the Police Offi- 


a, 
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and career uncertainty. Because the department lacks control over 
some of. the central determinants of stress and because of the uncer- 
tainties involved in relating stress to specific. personal problems, 
it appears that initial efforts should focus on the problems them- . 
selves. Methods for’ reducing and preventing personal problems of: 
police officers include administrative training, comprehensive long- 
term personnel plans, midmanagement training, involvement of police 
officers' organizations, career development alternatives, psychologi- 
cal services, orientation programs for police officers’ spouses, ca- 
reer counselling, and phased retirement programs. A comprehensive 
survey and analysis of existing programs designed to alleviate the 
personal problems of police officers is needed. 


SHEPPARD, H. L. Note on the Application of Stress Research Findings to 


Problems of Police Job Stress. In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., 


Eds. Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduc~ 


tion Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1975, 4 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 43653) 


GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Studies on job stress and its sources are reviewed, with special at- 
tention to the relevance of research findings for the development 
of stress alleviation and prevention programg for police officers. 
Physiological disorders often can be traced to psychosocial factors, 
many of which arise from working conditions. Recognition of the im- 
portance of the stress potential of such work elements as police- 
community relations, shift work, position inthe organizational hier- 
archy, resource adequacy, and time in court is more likely if it can 
be demonstrated that such work elements affect health status. A study 
of white, male, blue-collar workers found that certain differences in 
the jobs held by discontented and contented workers had to do with 
variety, autonomy, initiative, and promotion opportunities. Other 
research findings offer epidemiological evidence of relationships be- 
tween the work environment and health status. Another study sug- 
gests that the personnel selection model (finding the right person for 
the right job) may be inadequate, particularly if the long-term im- 
pact of the work experience on individuals is ignored. Organiza- 
tional analyses point to the adverse effects of failure to provide 
feedback on job performance. Findings of above-average rates of 
hypertension in taxi drivers and front-line soldiers may have impli- 
cations for police officers. Attention should be directed to the 
phenomenon of heterogeneity within task attributes (in terms of 
stressors) regardless of occupation, rather than focusing onthe ques- 
tion of whether police experience greater stress than do workers in 
other occupations. , 
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18. SINGLETON, G. W. Effects of. Job-Related Stress on the Physical ‘fwd Psy~ 
chological Adjustment of Police Officers. Doctoral Dissertation. 
Detroit, Michigan, Wayne State University, 1977. 136 p. | 
(NCJ 45406) 


The hypothesis that increased experiences of physically threatening 
. . encounters among police officers would result in physical, psycho~- 
logical, and interpersonal problems and-decreased job satisfaction 
was tested. The subjects tested were 90 male police officers of a 
large, midwestern industrial city who held the rank of patrolman 
and had been on the force from 3 to 9 years. Individual tnstruc~ 
tured interviews resulted in the assignment of these officers to one 
' of three predefined independent groups: low physical stress, moder~ 
ate physical stress, or lethal stress. The following testing instru- 
-Ments were administered to the subjects: -*(1) the Cornell Medical 
Index Health Questionnaire, for the purpose of obtaining a general 
‘medical history; (2) the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, which in- 
-cludes both physical and psychological symptoms of trait anxiety; 
(3) the situation anxiety scale, which measures the officer's self- 
‘ reported awareness of stres reactions while on duty; (4) the SCL-90, 
a self-report clinical rating scale which measures somatization, 
obsession-compulsion, interpersonal sensitivity, depression, anxiety, — 
hostility, phobic anxiety, paranoid ideation, and psychoticism; (5) 
the job satisfaction scale; and (6) the social desirability scale, 
as an indication of the defensiveness of the officer's responses. 
A pattern of interpersonal hostility, suspiciousness, discomfort, 
and difficulty seems associated with increased physically threatening 
encounters on the job... The occurrence of lethality or neéar-lethality, 
however, does not appear to be further associated with interpersonal 
distress beyond that already experienced by officers who have encoun- 
tered moderate stress in the form of injuries sustained in sublethal 
. 4 physical.encounters. Thus, it'is the experience of potential threat 
‘to life and personal safety which is associated with greater anger 
and suspiciousness, discomfort and self-consciousness, and interper- 
sonal problems. Those police officers who have sustained no injuries 
resulting from physical encounters show significantly less difficulty 
in those areas. Further research into long-term effects of stress 
and the creation of programs to identify officers who have experi- 
enced at least moderate stress on the job for the purpose of provid- 
ing individual or family intervention are suggested. Supporting sta- 
tistics and documentation as well as,a bibliography are provided. 


19, STRATTON, J. B. Police Stress, Part 1: An Overview. Police Chief, v. 45, 
ne 4:58-62. April 1978. | (NCJ 53231) 


This article explores stress, lawenforcement stressors, and the physi- 
cal and emotional effects of stress onthe police. A working defini- 
tion of stress is demand placed on the system; however, although 
stress is necessary to effective functioning and should not be con- 
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sidered harmful, if emariepedhetcans or an overabundance of stress 
harms the human nervous system. Stressors can be defined as anything 
which produces an autonomic stress response in an individual. In law 
enforcement, stressors have been iden&ified in variaus ways and have 
been brokendown into four groups: (1) stressors external to the law 
enforcement organization; (2) stressors internal to the organization; 
(3) stressors in police work itself; and (4) the stressors confront- 
ing the individual police officer. Major stressors which exist as a 
result of these categorizations include, the following, respectively: 
(1) the large number of situations in which the officer's body is 
called on to be in an alert state;'(2) situations in which an offi- 
cer is responsible for an individual' s life; (3) shift changes which 
are a necessary part of any law enforcement organization; and (4) 
the difficulties in an ‘officer's individual life caused by these 
swift changes. Some of the suspected physical effects of: stress 
are digestive problems, head and back aches, heart disease, and 
= weight gain, whereas emotional problems include compulsive overwork, 
exhaustion syndrome, alcoholism, emotional reactions to traumatic ex- 


periences, and marital unrest. References are cited. For. Part 2, 
see NCJ 53238. — 


20. SYMONDS, M. Emotional Hazards of Police Work. American Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis, v. 30, n. 2:155-160. 1969. (NCJ 16781) 


An examination is presented of common psychological and personality 
traits of policemen and of the relationship of those traits to .the 
stresses of police work. Stresses are considered in two categories: 
stress due to the nature of police work, and stréss as a result of 
the nature of the quasi-military police organization. The type of 
police applicant often sought by police departments is also dis- 
cussed. servations are drawn Jargely from the author's } SRPERAEREE: 
as a policeman and Pouce psychiatric consultant. 
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21. WALLACE, L. Stress and Its Impact on the Law Enforcement Officer. Campus 
Law Enforcement Journal, v. 8, n. 4:36-40. July-August 1978. 


(NCJ 50870) 


This article discusses the sources and effects of police work pres- 
sures and suggests methods for alleviating the resulting damage to 
« the officers and society. The realities and stresses of the police 
officer's job can result in edginess, health problems, marital dif- 
ficulties, and psychosomatic symptoms. Internalization of feelings, 
resulting from the demand for restraint, can have damaging effects 
on the body and mind. The following categories of law enforcement 
stressors are identified: (1) external factors, (2) internal or- 
ganizational factors, (3) police work itself, and (4) individual con- 
cerns. The stressors which seem to bother officers most are those 
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‘which threaten their ssaieies self-image. ‘Sevens effects can be con 


sidered’ in terms- of mental strain, physical strain, | and societal | 
costs. Short-term and chronic effects of job stress are. examined 


- in view of their potential for anxiety, tension, fear, depression, 


fatigue, and alienation. Psychophysiological conditions leading to 
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medical disordets ‘are discussed. Consideration is given to the eco~. 
nomic losses for society resulting» from the stress-related effects . 


on the efficiency and effectiveness of the tax-supported police orga- 


ay et 


nization.. Death- -certificates, mental health centers, and general 
hospitals were surveyed to obtain information for a copparison | Of «* 


. the stress effects related to police work and other occupations. The 


surveys found a higher incidence of perious problems related to po- 


lice work stress. It is suggested that controllable stressors be _ 
modified so as to eliminate some of the pressures on the police 


officer. References are provided. 4 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. National Institute 


for Occupat ional Safety and Health. Job Stress in Policemen: © Re- 


search Paper. By W.H. Kroes, J.J. Hurrell, Jr., and B.L. Margolis. ~ 


Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘undated. 70 he aEERCEACES (NCJ 18043) 


This document presents a report on an interview suits designed to 
identify potential stressors perceived as significant sources of 
stress in police work.” One hundred and thirty policenign (100 field 
police. and 30 administrators and supervisors) were asked about their 
background, perceptions of job stress, and.health status. Four ma- 
“jor questions were. asked! what was bothersome about ‘his job; what 


he, thought bothered ‘other policemen; how he rated five specific - 
stressors; and what was the last time he felt particularly: uncom 


fortable in his job. Sourcés of stress mentioned« most often in 
response . to the first two questions were courts, administration, 
equipment, and community relations. Administration, crisis situa- 
tions, changing shift’ routine, and isolation/boredom were the stres- 
sors cited most often in response to, question three. The four cate 
gories of negative incidents reported most often by policemen involved 


administration, line of duty, negative public reactions, and courts. | 


Responses of police administrators to questions one and two cited 
administration, equipment/manpower, community relations, and courts 


as the major stressors. Work overload, work ambiguity, and community ‘: 


relations were identified as the most prevalent of specific job stres- 
sors. The most frequently cited negative incidents involved -admin- 
istration, community relations, disciplinary actions, and new assign- 
ments. Responses to all questions are presented in tabular form 


-'‘and broken down. Researchers concluded that much of the administra- 


tor's psychological job stress stems from the fact that he is the 


"man in the middle." The most significant stressors for the patrol-. 


men were judged to center on situations or circumstances which pro- 


duce a threat to his' sense of professionalism. Many major and minor i 


health problems described by both patrolmen and administrators were 
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24. 


implicated as sttess” consequences. -‘It' was suggested that ‘serious 
attemps to reduce specific job stressors were. warranted_ from the ° 
point: of view of the effective functioning of the police department 
and: aca A list of. references is‘included. 
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+. National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health. 
Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction 


Techniques: Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. ry 


* Government Printing Office, 1975. 255 p. 


ig : - MICROFICHE (NCJ 43642) 
dh. <e. GPO Stock No. 017-033-000149-9 


Articles from’a symposium “held to assess psychological: stress -fac~ 


‘tars in, police work and techniques for alleviating stress are pre~ 


sented. The symposium, sponsored by the National Institute of Oc- 


~~ 
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cupational Safety and Health, brought together psychologists, psy 


chiatrists, criminologists, police chiefs, police. officers, and 
others with first-hand knowledge of the problems of stress in police 
work. Symposium papers present health statistics showing that police 
officers have relatively high rates of stress-related digestive and 
circulatory disorders. Excessive numbers of suicides among police 
officers are also reported. A number of psychological stressors are 
identified, including conflicting job demands, negative public, image, 
lack of court support, and variable shift routines. Programs for 
stress reduction and alleviation'in policing are described. Among 
these are participative management, individual and group counseling, 


and biofeedback. .Most of the 20 symposium papers carry separate 


lists: of. references. A list’ of the symposium participants is pro- 


-vided. _ For separate abstracts of the papers, see NCJ 43643-43661 


and i 35934. 


WALROD, T. H. Causes of Stress to Police Officers Detailed. National 


Sheriff, v. 30, n. 5:12, 16, 29. October-November 1978. 


Criminal justice administrators should identify job-related stressors 
and reduce the unnecessary stressors on those under their command to 
increase efficiency and reduce crime. Morbidity and mortality fig- 
ures for police officers indicate that they suffer from more stress~ 
related health problems than most other workers. Stress is defined 
as a physical, chemical, or emotional factor that causes bodily or 
mental tension that may result in disease. A stressor is defined 
as a stimulus that causes stress. Police officers face physical haz- 
ards. in the performance of their duty, yet the most dangerous types 
of stress are psychological. One way to reduce psychological stress 
among police office is to increase communication between police 
officers and police W™ministrators. Orders are necessary, but they 


(NCJ 53007) 
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should be. issued  nhastasasly ‘and with tact go dey do not incite 


Yesentment on the. part of police officers. Moonlighting in poorly 
‘paid departments. also can result in stress,. and shift work interferes 


with normal social life; unfortunately, little can’be done about. this °. 
stressor since police work must continue around the.clock. Job* bore~ : 
dom; poor equipment, and exposure to brutality and ‘carnage fmust be 


added ito, the list of “job-related stressors associated with police. — 


patrol work. Studies have shown that prolonged stress.can result - 


“in actual tissue damage,’ and that frustration can increase both: heart 


rate and systolic blood pressure. One way to identify stressors is. 
to ask police officers to list those things which annoy them most 
or to fill out anonymous ‘questionnaires. These instruments should be 
analyzed.to determine those stressors that can be reduced. Solu- 
tions for reducing stress should be agreed on and implemented. 
Awareness.of stressors on the part of police officers should itself 
make them better able to cope with their jobs. Knowing that admin- 
istrators understand and appreciate the > patrol officers’ position 
will create more positive attitudes in the department. 
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“25% PROBE A. Fa: Police Pride and see, Ind{cations of Future Occu~ 
_pational, Changes. Journal of Police Setence and Ase aS 
i War Hye Ne 42436-444, Deceaber 1976, : (NCJ, 39286) _ 


#. 


The. findings of a aca by seway are nee int which police of fi- 


cers from. southern New Jersey were used to determine how police of-' - 


ficers perceive changes in their work, The questionnaire, distribu~ 
ted in conjunction with the study, focused on several variables that 


may be detef@fmants. of occupational changes: recruitment, personal | 
pride, and job satisfaction. Tables presenting significant data and . 
. Statements by the officers questioned are included in. the article. 


Pride, self-esteem, and a. high level of job satisfaction describe 
the responses of most police officers in the study, ‘The least de- 


' sirable ‘aspects of a law enforcement career are duties that waste 


an officer's time and talents and "politics" within departments. 


Changes are expected to occur within police departments as younger,. . 


more professional officers grapple with their more. traditional coun- 


terparts for more: autonomy and fewer bureaucratic rules. It is fur- | 


ther expected’that this "new breed" of police officer will make de~ 
mands for a more professional status and, since‘ he views himself 


_ with. increased esteem, will have greater expectations regarding pub~ 


lic respect and cooperation. 


BAXTER, J. C. and R. M. ROZELLE, Spatial Dynamics’ and Polite-Community 


Relations. Police Chief, v. 41, n. 6:66-69, June 1974, 
P sa! : ~ . -. (NCJ: 13938) 


Aspects of the distance between interacting people are interrelated ~ 


functions of: stress, culture, situation, perceptions, and expecta~ 
tions. The value of these interactional considerations to police 
in their deatings with citizens is significant, since the stressful 
context of most encounters makes accurate prediction of the other 
participant's behavior difficult. This is most obvious when police 
encounter members of different racial or ethnic groups. 
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BLUM, R. H. Problems of Being a Police Officer. In Chapman, $.6., Ede, 


Police Patrol Readings, 2d Ed. SE EESSETs Illinois, Charles C. 4 
Thomas, 1970. p. 76-88. . (NCJ 15160) 


This article presents. a review of sathondl tensions and conflicts, 


such as “loyalty to fellow police officers; fear,;~and guilt~-over-“us™ it 


ing force that results from being a police officer. A wide range of 
situations which may cause emotional and mental stress in the po- 
lice officer are discussed. Conflict situations in which two or 
more incompatible goals or beliefs influence the. officer.are exam- 
ined. Among situations discussed are conflicts of loyalty and hon- 
esty wath respect to fellow officers; conflicts arising from tempta-~ 
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tion; fear, or inability to éade human suffering; and conflicte in 
beljef with the. law’ or with authorities. The pressures of making. 


immediate decisions- and, uncertainties arising from community and de~ 
partmental change are examined, The public's uncertain accept~ 


‘atice of police in conjunction with often unfavorable news coverage 


are seen as two of the most serious problems. Recommendations for 


; improving these situations are presented, and include increasing the: 


professional standard of police through training, developing a gen~ 


eral ethical code for police, and a public Lend on Che nature and 7 


duties of the police officer’ 8 Jobs 


BLUMBERG, A. S. and A. NIEDERHOFFER. Police and the Social System: Re- 
flections and Prospects. In their Ambivalent Force: Perspectives 


‘on the Police, 2d Ed. New Y¥. ui Holt, ER, and Winston, 1976. 


This article forwards an assessment of the place of the dite in our, 
criminal justice: system, in the past and at presént, and examines. 
some portents for the future. Sociologists view crime as a normal. 


product of society. Everyone violates the law, but few can be pros~ 
ecuted. There are seven types of-erime: upperworld (ise, corporate), 
organized, violent personal, public order, commonplace (petty theft, 
fraud), political, and professional. Commonplace crime, although 
not the most harmful, is the most visible: it is, therefore, the 


most vulnerable to the instruments of law enforcement. Like other. 


bureaucracies, the police force is anxious about’ its productivity 


and related budgetary grants; ‘public order and commonplace. offenses. 
serve as the requisite statistical data bolstering law enforcement — 


budgets. The police are expected by society to perform effectively 
within two models of justice-~the due process model, in which protec” 
tion of the rights of the accused person is of foremost importance; 


and the. crime control model, concerned primarily with efficiency and. 


production inday-to~day operations. The police are the most visible 
element of, the criminal justice system, and as such are held respon- 
sible for any negative features of its end product. In many cases, 
police perform more important judicial functions thando judges, par- 
ticularly in deciding which persons to arrest. A system of external 
review is necessary to control -and reduce possible: harmful conse- 
quences of police discretion. Some medieval English laws are exam- 
ined and similarities tween the law enforcement abuses they were 
“designed to correct and those of the 1970's are demonstrated. Many 
police officers feel that there is one universal solution to their 


‘education, etc.).» Problems which could result from this approach 
are pointed out. Critical issues which may be facing. the police 


up into ,the 1980's include police unionization, the role of police> . 


women, civil disorders, and ‘the future direction of the FBI. 
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CHAN D. He and Ce i. ZASTROW. Police Evaluative Perceptions of Themselves, 
mo General Public, and Selected Occupational ae Journal of Crim — 
inal Justice, ve 4, ne -1s 17-27. “Spring 1976, ~ ANCS 35492) ve 
This article reports on a etudy which’ examined, with a. semantic dif- 
ferential scale administered to 492: State and city police, aspects . 
related to the effects of increased strain and role confusion on. 
police. Attitude questionnaires were administered to police offi~ 
cers employed in rural, urban, and. suburban settings in two mid- 
western States.. The findings indicated that respondents evaluate 
themselves and their. profession highly, implying they have a positive 
self-concept and are favorably disposed to their career. The four | 
most hegatively evaluated groups were lawyers, college students, 
,politicians, and prison inmates. Ty is suggested that the low eval- | 
uation of lawyers may be due to the respondents* view that attorneys 


‘-frustrate and complicate the criminal justice system. References 
_ are included.. 


CLARK, J. P. Isolation of the Police: A Comparison of the British and. 
American Situations. In Henshel, R.L. and R.A. Silverman, Eds., 
Perception in Criminology. Trvington-on-Hudson, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1975. p. 241-262, = (NCJ. 35428) 


An attempt is made, through comparative analysis, to identify forces 
that contribute to the isolation and integration of policing, and to 
suggest their consequences. ‘to police organizations and society in 
general. The perceived restrictive effects of, law enforcement on 
the public, association of police with"brutality and corruption, and © 
professionalization are said to be isolating factors. .Goal legiti- 
macy, the need for control, and processes of ‘accommodation counter-, 
act this to some extent. Data from previous studies on attitudes 
and perceptions of police in Illinois and Great Britain are presented. 
It is shown that policing in Illinois and Great Britain occupies a posi- 
tion of. some isolation within the respective societies- ‘The charac” 
ter of this isolation is somewhat peculiar to the specific society 
but considerable similarities exist between the two situations. - A 
large proportion of the police officers sampled in: both countries 
feel socially isolated although the British officers are more likely 
to notice the lack of social integration. Both British and Illinois 
police and public agree in principle on the content of the ideal 
police role, ‘but at least in Illinois police role performance dif- 
fers significantly fromthis common ideal. Data suggest that the po- 
lice.knowingly. perform .their.function. somewhat, differently. than 
their own individual convictions or their perce of public de- 
sires would dictate. 
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CRAWFORD, T. J.\ Police Overperception of Ghetto Hostility. Journal. of 


Police Science and Administration, v. 1, n. 2:168-174. ° June.1973. 
’ . 


This article forwards findings of a study conducted to compare police 
officers’ perceptions of ghetto hostility with actual attitudes of 
ghetto residents. Data for the study, conducted in a small. indus~ 
trial city in California with a high proportion of minority resi- 
dents, were obtained from responses of .ghetto residents to questions 
concerning their attitudes toward the police. Responses of the ghet~: 
to residents were then .compared with the responses police officers 
predicted ghetto residents would make. On each of the questions the 
responses the police predicted the public would make were more .anti~ 
police than the actual public response. The police underestimated 


the amount of respect ghetto respondents would have for them and 


overestimated negative responses to the police brutality question. 
When further tests were performed on the data, results showed that 
officers with less education and those with irrationally negative 
attitudes toward minority groups were most prone to exaggerate anti-~ 
police sentiment. 


EISENBERG, T. Job Stress and the Police Of ficer: Identifying Stress 


Reduction Techniques. In Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds., 


Job, Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction 


Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1975. 9 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 43645) 


GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Thirty-three alleged or implied sources of psychological stress in. 
police work are identified, discussed, and categorized. Taken to~ 
gether, the identified stressors. appear to support the ‘conclusion 
that. law enforcement is a high-stress ‘occupation. The six major 
categories of stress nd the stressors within the categories are 
as: follows: - (1) intraorganizat ional practices and ps polar ar 
(poor supervision, lack of career development opportunities, nade~ 
quate reward/reinforcement system, offensive policy, excessive paper~ 
work, poor equipment); (2) interorganizational practices and charac~ 
teristics (lack of career development opportunities, jurisdictional 


isolation); (3) criminal justice system practices and characteristics 


(ineffectiveness of corrections subsystem, unfavorable court deci-~ 
sions, misunderstood judicial procedures, inefficient courtroom man~ 
agement, preoccupation with street crime); (4) public practices and 
characteristics (distorted press accounts of police incidents, un~ 
favorable minority attitudes, unfavorable majority attitudes, derog- 
atory remarks by neighbors, adverse local government decisions, in- 
effectiveness of referral agencies); (5) police work itself (role 
conflict, adverse work scheduling, fear and danger, sense of juseless~ 
ness, ‘absence of followup, exposure to suffering, the "ups and 
downs" of the police officer's schedule, consequences of actions, 


: ate 7 “(NCJ 12017) | 
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GOLDSMITH, J. and S. 8. GOLDSMITH, Eds. 
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_ the cimlnwetes effects of stress over a eee cavaaess sed (6) the = 
‘police officer's characteristics (incompetence, fear, nonconformity, 


the ethnic minority officer, the female officer). 
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‘Police Community: Dimensions 
of an Occupational Subculture. Pacific Palisades, California, Pali- | 
sades Publishers, 1974. 295 p. — (NCJ 14809) 


Acollection of readings is presented concerned «with ‘the occupa~_ | 
tional, .psychological, political, and social dimensions of the 
lice community. The police community attempts to identify and d 


recruits by. senior patrol officers are- three of the factors 
tend. to perpetuate this subcultural patterns The concept of the p 
lice community has been separated into four dimensions for the pur- 
pose of organizing the readings. The occupational dimension con- 
siders the police officers as an "economic man" in his role as 
worker. The readings in this section attempt to determine how mem. 
bership in the police community shapes on-the-job behavior and how 
this unique job situation affects the police officers:..The psycholog~. 
ical dimension refers to the existence and nature of a "police per- 
sonality" type. Some of these readings equate the police-personal- 
ity with authoritarianism, whereas others portray it as a reflection. 
of the social groups from which police are likely to be recruited. 
The political dimension is concerned with’the political phenomena - 
of interest group activities, the police officer as an agent of gov- 
ernment, the police political ideology, and local community power 
over police activities. Finally, the social dimension readings exam-- 
ine the theme of recruit socialization from the perspectives of po- 
lice solidarity and the development of codes of behavior. 


GRANT, M. G. Relationship of Moonlighting to Job Dissatisfaction in Po~ 


lice Officers. Police Science and Administration, ¥« 5, ne 22193- 
196. June 1977. ; (NCJ 42131) 


A total of 163 New York City police officers were ‘administered a 
52-item anonymous questionnaire to determine what role, if any, job 
dissatisfaction played in motivating them to moonlight. It was the 


null hypothesis of this study that there would be no differences 


in the level of job satisfaction for college attendees, moonlighters, 
and those officers holding only one job. The data reveal that the 
three experimental groups, when paired in all combinations, did re- 
flect varying degrees of job sat istaction Of these, moonlighters 
displayed the greatest ‘degree of dissatisfaction. Infact, they were 
significantly less satisfied than both police officers holding only 
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one ‘job and those attending college. If the results can be extrapo- - 
lated and applied to all moonlighting police officers, thenthe magni~ 
tude of job dissatisfaction becomes apparent.» Police administrators 
must be willing to admit the possibility that many police officers . 
moonlight because they are not receiving the satisfaction they re- 
quire from their jobs ag law enforcement officers. | -Police depart= 
ments must--recognize that the individual is. the department's most. 
important asset, and no amount. of technological advancement in sophis~ 
ticated weaponry, electronics, or breakthroughs in forensic science 
will help the department unless those using/ these tools derive an 


‘acceptable amount of job satisfaction from the work. Police depart- 


ments can take their cue from private industry. which’ has made impor- 
tant advances in alleviating job dissatisfaction, . The. use of » job 
enrichment incentives as one such tool has been found to -be most 


' effective. Tabular data are provided. | References are. footnoted. - 
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“GRENCIK, J. M. Toward an Understanding of Streés. In Kroes, WH. and 


J.J. Hurrell, Eds., Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying 


Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. .Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 19 p. ; 


MICROFICHE (NCJ. 43656) 

, GPO’ Seah No. 017-033-001%9-9 

A theory concerning the causes and symptoms of ‘stress, is. discussed, 
with particular attention to signs of stress in police officers and 
methods of coping with stress. There are four type@” of etress:. the 
internal stresses of the individual, stress from interaction of two 
or more people, stress from an organization, and stress from the 
environment or social system. Theoretical approaches to understand- 
ing stress include those concerned primarily with stimuli or environ~ 
mental conditions, those concerned with the state of the organism 
produced by the stressing condition, those concerned with the mediat~ 


ing events between the stimulus and the condition, and those that 


regard the stimulus as the stress and the resultant condition as 
the strain. . Internal stresses resulting from unresolved fears and 


.concerns may accentuate the experience. of stress originating in ex~. 


ternal sources. People who have satisfactorily resolved the basic 
question of their own worth appear to be able to cope more easily: — 
with other stresses. The process of coming to know one's self is 
a life-long undertaking that should be, but. generally is not, suppor 
ted by organizations such as police departments. Examples of police 
behavior and personality traits that indicate a failure to resolve 


internal stresses, an arrest of personal development, and a surrender 


to external stressors are noted. “A list of references is” included: 


36. GROSS, S. Bureaucracy and Decision Making: Viewed From a Patrol Precinct 
Level. Police Chief, v. 42, n. 1:59-64, | January 1975, (NCJ 26138) 


The characteristics of the police bureaucracy and its effects on the 
> police officer's role and attitudes are reviewed, and recommendations 
for improving police accountability and operations are given. Bureau- 
cracy is characterized by a hierarchical arrangement of offices, rules 
for uniformity, and impersonality of relationships. In the—police 
organization, bureaucracy takes the form of military concepts of -lines 
of authority, unity of command, division of work, and specializa~. 
tion of function. Among the effects of police bureaucracy are over- 
whelming amounts of paperwork, a decrease in effective management~ 
- line officer communication, indecision as to the proper role and ac— 
tions of police, nonenforcement of certain laws owing to indecision 
of the. officer, the rise of corruption, establishment of informal 
centers of power which can be used to overcome bureaucratic ‘entangle~ 
ments, and isolation of the police as a group from’ the rest of so- 
ciety. The author describes how each of these conditions has been 
caused by ‘the police bureaucratic structure. Several recommenda- 
tions for’ improvement of police operations are then made including 
* increased police education, increased inservice training, use:‘of po- 
lice legal advisors, use of the neighborhood team concept in polic~ 
ing, and increased community input into police operations. 


mae 


37. HAHN, H. Profile of Urban Falaaes In Goldsmith, J. and S. S. Goldsmith, 
Eds., Police Communit Dimensions of an Occupational Subculture, 
1974, Pacific paisciee: California, Palisades Publishers, 1974, 
Pe pe 15-35. NCI 29344) ° 


This police personality profile, drawn from several previously pub- 
lished studies and reports, describes such key personality traits as. 
attitudes toward the public, motivations for joining the force, and 
police solidarity. The studies presentedinthis article suggest that 
the police officer may possess. several attributes that differentiate 
him from both the general public and other occupational groups. For 
example, many studies have indicated that men entering police ranks 
- emerge from working and lower middle class backgrounds. Police officers 
also are chardcterized by such traits as high solidarity among the 
police ranks, ahigh degree of alienation fromthe public, aggressive- 
ness, pessimism, suspicion, and offensive and conservative sentiments. ~ 
: The author concludes, among other things, that police perceptions of 
_antagonism and estrangement from the public probably are primarily 
responsible for many other aspects of their conduct. i? 
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38, van, R. Ne Police scadenyt An Inside Views. New York, John Wiley and ne 
ee Hee ‘ Sons, 1973, 215 pp "(NCJ 10713) * 


; Presented is a wottolopieal, steeie of police sotreite..” ‘their. anes. oe 22 
a ... structors, and police work, based-on the author's participant obser- -1 
: vation in a ‘police training academy. From his experience as a civil~ 
ian participant in a police training academy class, Richard Harris «© 
has formulated a sociological analysis of police recruits, their in- 
structors, and police work in general. The analysis concentrates 
‘on the relation of police training to police defensiveness, profes~ 
sionalization, and depersondlization. It indicates’ a significant 
. causal relationship between these sociological facets of training. and 
the solidarity and. group personality which police officers demon-. 
strate in all areas of police work. .The author. finds serious ideo- 
logical discrepancies between academy training and in-the~field po~ 
lice work which cause confusion for police officers over their proper 
self-image, the efficacy and relevance of their formal training, and — 
the general police role. Harris concludes with some specific recom. 
~ mendations concerning the process and structure of “police training. 
Lectures and technical courses should be ,replaced with discussion 
sessions. and reading assignments that touch on important contempo- 
‘rary social issues. Police departments should commit themselves to | 
*. providing moretime, money, and personnel to their training programs: _ 
during his. probation period: the recruit should receive additional, 
' structured, practical training from hand-picked supervisory patrol . 
officers. 
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39. -HILTON, J. Psychology and Police Work. In Alderson, J.C. and ane Stead, 
Eds.e, Police We Deserve, 1973. London, England, Wolfe Publishing 


This report describes briefly the effects of psychological stress ai 
5 police performance and ways the science of psychology can be used to 
improve working conditions and elicit appropriate responses. Stresses 
induced by shift work, especially shifts from 10 p.m: to 6 a.m. | 
‘are the result of body temperature differentials. Stresses can also 
be caused by lack of ‘proper eating habits (thus a’ lower blood sugar 
level) and lack of good sleep habits. Police under stress have a 
harder time assimilating information than when they are not under 
stress. This can explain many inadequate responses that are made 
under pressure in very complicated.situations such as miltivehicular 
collisions in which officers will administer first aid to the first - 
casualty encountered rather than treating the most seriously injured. 
Other factors are also considered. ‘ 


40. JOHNSON, T. A. Police-Citizen Encounters and ths Importance of Role =. 
Conceptualization for’ Police Community Relations igsuee in Criminol~ . 
ogy, Ve 7, ne 1:102-119, Winter 1972, - (Ncs 04533) 


An gnatvete is made of the conflicting perceptions of the police 
role by citizens and police themselves. A better definition of the 
police role is crucial to improved police-community relations. , Po- 
lice perceive their two most important functions to be protecting the 
security of persons and property and the enforcement of the laws. 
Although police practices and personnel review procedures emphasize 
the law enforcement role, most police officers spend the major part 
‘ of their time keeping the peace rather than apprehending criminals... 
The resulting role conflict is further aggravated by citizens' demands 
for noncriminal justice services. The public asks the police to per~ 
form the functions of family counselors, obstetricians, and agents 
of socialization for. potential delinquents.: This mixture of enforce- 
“ment and service functions creates further conflicts and results in 
adversary encounters which almost neutralize the gains of police~ 
* community relations programs. One of the reasons police-citizen in- 
teractions take on such an adversary character is that police of- 
ficers often confuse the words "fear" and "respect." To be feared — 
does not necessarily mean that one is respected; nor does respect - 
necessarily involve fear. Many police officers, however, believe fear. 
does precede respect. The problems of role conflict ‘aatitouved by 
many police-citizen interactions suggest that structural and organi-~ 
zational deficiencies must be addressed before police community re~ 
lations can improve. References are cited. 
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41. KENNEDY, D. B. Dysfunctional Alliance: Emotion and Reason in Justice Ad- 


ministration. Cincinnati, Ohio, Anderson Publishing Company, 1977. 
283 p. (NCJ 42388) 


This anthology deals with emotion and reason operating within criminal 

. justice personnel as they act and make decisions in the areas of ar- 
rest, deliberation, judgment, imprisonment, probation, and parole. . 
‘Emotion tempered by reason and reason mitigated by emotion are con- . 
sidered to be dynamics necessarily involved in the criminal justice 
activities of ademocracy. Through the articles presented, the reader 
will recognize there are no absolute solutions to the difficulties - 
that arise, because both reason and emotion must be simultaneously 
nurtured in the administration of justice. 
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KIRKHAM, G. Ls . Metamorphosis. In Kroes, W..H. and. al Je veered, Eds., 


Job Stress and the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Tech- 


miques; Proceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing iia 1975. 8 p. . ' MICROFICHE: (NCJ. 43657) 


GPO Stock No» 017-033-00149-9. 


A theory concerning the patterns of police aggression and hostility ; 
displayed in minority ghettos is set forth, with reference’ to a re~ 
searcher's experience as a patrol officer in Jacksonville, Florida. 
For 5 months, an assistant professor of criminology worked as a regular, 
uniformed patrol officer in a Jacksonville ghetto. During that period, — 
the researcher became caught up inthe frustration, anger, and aggres~ 
sion he had always.condemned and recognized as irrational in police 
officers. The experience brought out the fact that, unlike other 
practitioners who deal with social and psychological problems, police 
officers are not removed from the context in-which those problems 
occur.“ Police officers must deal with other people at their worst 
and must do so in personally threatening situations. Police who work 
regularly under stressful conditions develop:a defense mechanism by 
which they repress unacceptable thoughts and consciously assert the - 


_ confidence and aggressionas a means of coping with underlying feelings 


of fear and anxiety, feelings that would be incapacitating were they 
to become conscious. This response corresponds closely to the psycho- 
logical concept of reaction. formation. d 


- Signal Zero. Philadelphia, aD ala J.B. Lippincott, 
1976. 208 Pe + 


(NCJ 38506) 


This book srenanter O eiiacecged account of a criminology professor 
who ldft his university for several months to work as a street patrolman 
in a high-crime precinct in a large American city. As a result of his 
experiences, the author changed his previously held opinion that the 
police officer's job attracted basically insecure, hostile, and au-- 
thoritarian personalities. He recounts his experiences of fear and 
emotional pressure combined.’ with the necessity to act decisively 
while facing people at their worst under conditions of poverty and 
tragedy. The book is intended to bring greater understanding of 


_what it really means to be a police officer. 


KOTECHA, K. C. and J. L. WALKER. Police Vigilantes. In MacNamara, D.E.J., 


Ed., Readings in Criminal Justice, 77/78: Annual Editions. Guilford, 
CORRESEEENES Dushkin Publishing Group, Inc., 1977. ps 60-64.- 


(NCJ 38448) 

An examination is presented of the underlying causes of police vigi-~ 

lantism,.the extent to which this phenomenon is manifested in the 

United States today, and the reform efforts which could affect police 
f ) 30 
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46. KROES, W.H. Psychological Stress in Police Work. 1974. 28 p. 


vigilantism. Noting that police misbehavior can be for good reasons 
as well as bad, the author defines police vigilantism as. acts or 
threats by police which are intended to protect the established 
sociopolitical order from subversion but’ which violate some generally 
pérceived norms for police behavior. This vigilantism can arise from 


pa variety of factors related tothe police job: ' frustrations arising.= 


from role conflict, the police's monopoly of legitimate domestic . 
force, and perceptions of a threat to the established order. The 
author examines the literature,on police vigilantism, and finds that 
although little mention of vigilantism has been, made in official 
reports, current fiction does pay ‘considerable attention to this prob- 
lem. The political causes of vigilantism in police are briefly exam- 
ined. The author concludes that reforms such as increased police 
education and lateral entry may reduce vigilantism although increased 
community ties for police would tend to increase vigilantism. 


45. KRAJICK, D. Liability Crisis: Who Will Insure the Police? Police Mag- 
azine, ve. 1, n. 1:33-40, March 1978. (NCI 45249) 


The increasing number of civil liability suits brought against police 

“and the increasingly limited availability of liability insurance are 

,_ “ discussed. Liability suits against police increased 446 percent be- 

i tween 1967 and 1977. In 1977, 3,900 suits were filed nationwide. 

Of these, 25 percent charged brutality. and 40 percent false arrest. 

It is estimated that as many as -14,000 suits will be filed in 1978. 

Large cities in litigious States such as California, Illinois, and 

Florida are hit hardest. Liability insurance has become more diffi- 

cult to obtain and more expensive. Many feel that the major threat 

of liability lawsuits is that some officers, with increasing aware- 

ness of the legal risks of making a mistake in a high-pressure sit- 

uation, may not take any action at all. Local governments bear the 

financial brunt of most liability suits. Large settlements are fair- 

\ ly uncommon, but lengthy litigation is not. For example, in 1976 — 

\ the city of Los Angeles paid $584,754 in court awards and out-of- 

court settlements. However, legal and clerical expenses amounted to 

twice that figure, and investigative expenses added to the cost. 

X Several State courts have limited the amount of damages for which 

\ a plaintiff may sue a public’ official or entity in state court. 

\ Although there are several legislative proposals to cut back the 

\ amount of civil litigation against police, it is difficult to assess 
\ their. chances. 


(NCJ 13558) 


This paper, presented at a joint colloquium of the Illinois Depart~- 
ment of Mental Health and Northwestern University Medical School, 
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- offers a psychologist's. argument that police are suffering severe ' 
strain as a result- of the job, in¢luding the decline of public re-  .- 
‘gard, . Although the ‘line of work is often. dangerous, © this affects ~ | 
police jhorale and health less than other factors. Police feel "has~ To 
‘sled" by their own administrators, by judges ‘who reprimand them, by. -.. 
attorneys who humiliate them, and by a public which ig often openly 7 
contemptuous. © Contrary to public opinion, people who become police 
‘officers are not neurotic. brutes, but healthy,. normal human beings. 
Within as little as 3 months, however, the police officer's per- 
formance, ‘health, and -home .life may reflect the effect: of the nega~ «  * 
tive community attitudes. The police officer may cope with the pres~ — . 
sures by deadening sensitivity and by, avoiding involvement. Ulcers, . .; 
* : .€oronary attacks, and suicides are high .among officers. egies 
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‘47. LOTZ, R. and R. M. REGOLI. Police tontetan and Professionalism. Human 


Relations, v. 30, ne 2: 175-186. ° 1977. ‘ (NCE 42306) 
. A sumple. of 324 ‘ példce’ officers was used to. evaluate the assertion 


5 that gynicism is inversely associated with professionalism and, fur-. 
ther, that it is lowest early and late in an officer's service and %, 
highest at-mid-career.’ The sample consisted of 242 patrol officers, . : 
44 sergeants, and 38 senior officers from 9 small~ to medium-sized 
police departments in Idaho and Washington State. Ranging in strength | 
from 10 to ‘116. uniformed officers, the departments serve communities 
with populations of 7,000 to 135,000. Two separate measures were ap~ * 
plied to the afficere--the Rederhoffer (1967) cynicism. scale and - 
the standard Hall (1968) ° professionalism. scale, as revised and shor-_ 
tened by Snizek (1972). The findings support earlier research on. 
cynicism by Niederhoffer, and also by Wilson (1967). Professional- 
ism and cynicism among uniformed personnel were found to be inversely 
and fairly strongly related. However, this relationship, is partly 
the result of differential bias, since one dimension of professional- 
igm--calling to the field--and one dimension of cynicism-~cynicism 
about police’ dedication to duty-~—tap essentially the same concept. 
The accuracy of’ Niederhoffer's ‘timeframe was also supported~by the 
findings, with cynicism peaking in mid-career. It is recommended 
that future research focus more directly on the departmental charac~ 
terigtics that foster cynicism and loss of commitment. Tabular and 
graphic data are provided, along with references. , is 


f ' 48, NIEDERHOFFER, A. Behind the Shield: The Police inUrban Society. New York, ° 
a Doubleday, 1974. 269 -p. tie tnd 15240), 


This book deals with a variety of urban police activities including 
police roles, organization of the police force, the strains associa 
ted with police work,.and relationships between the police and the 
public. The author, a former member of the New York City Police 
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af 2 be Force, Vanieeeus several different themes. ‘The police department’ ig.” 
ye ag ‘transition: from bureaucracy to professionalism and from order to. 
So ; ‘ anomie is discussed.’ Also described ts the change from idealisn to : 
iz ‘éynicism that the individual police officer undergoes. The results’ 
. ; ‘of a research study. on. police, cynicism are included in the appendix. 
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= 49, ‘ie Study of Police Cynicism, Doctoral Dissertation. New York, 
7 New York. inivarsityy 1963. ang phen, (NCJ 07250) 
This dissertation attempts £6 explain “the — acceptance of ‘corruption 
and brutality. by the police officer’ in sociological terms. The au~' 
thor describes police cynicism as a stage of latency which is a . 
_eritical turning point ‘on. the continuum leading from commitment to _ 
anomie. Cynicism is viewed asa defense mechanism which absorbs the | 
shock of failure and frustration, allowing a measure of psychologi- - me 
‘cal aggression which would not be feasible in any” other form. Four, 
' sources of cynicism are.ddentified, but emphasis. is placed-on the | 
: role of professionalism inthe problem. Professionalism is purported. 
to be the best means of combating cynicism,, but, ironically it is 
» also one of the main causes of the, problem. . The ‘proponents of pro- 
fessionalism stress higher education as a panacea for the defects 
in the system. - Those police officers lacking such education defend - 
Chemselyes by joining the subculture of. cynicism. 
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50. NIEDERHOFFER, A. and.A. S. BLUMBERG, Ambivalent Force: Perspectives on 
ii . the Police. Corte MERE California, Rinehart ORES, 1973.. 368 p. 
| (NCJ 10706) 


ae ee “ . The police sneeaeiba ‘and role is viewed from the penbbertives.at a 
behavioral scientist, journalist, lawyer, historian, and police of- 
“ficers The social context in which the police function is: discussed 
and similarities in the way in which police have handled disruptions 
. in every era are indicated. - The book uses a comparative approach | . 
y <i y in presenting racial, ethnic, “and religious ‘differences to account - 
\ - * for the political stance of various police officers. Public and pri- 
; ‘vate myths about the police are explored as.well as the psycholog- 
. ‘deal .impact of. police work. The authors deal, with the organizational 
and institutional constraints.of the police system and the problems 
of police professionalization. The sources of the. police values of 
if ° secrecy, authoritarianism, and defensiveness are examined. A chap- 
Lh ey _, ter on police discretion presents the social, organizational, psy-. 
om é chological and: ideological variables operating in the exercise of 
that discretion. -Relations between police and’the ghetto urban’ com: “~~ 
munities and the range of legal issues ‘affecting police work ‘are - 
considered. Recommendations for change. are a ¥ : 
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, «the police is their response to the demands 
* under a rule of law. The four independent variables tested were the 


“Doctoral I Dissertation, . Tallahassee, Florid “Skate paiveras 73 
PR ort ee) sa, ee  * " Pay, Maal 18965) 
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This “dissertation presénts an- exploration of factors which "pond un- 
dermine a police officer's commitment’ to the rule 6£ law, pursued 
.by weighing ‘the officer's commitment, as ‘a dependent - variable, | 


against four other factors of behavior. The. study represents an ex 
tension of Skolnick's thesis’ (1966) that the or problem facing 
fo# order maintenance 


officer's background characteristics, his personality, the effects 
of the police culture and. socialization, and the. importance of threat 
in their occupational environment. The study was based on data colr 


lected from ‘questionnaires administered to members ® ‘oF the Columbus, . 


Georgia, police force. Little support was found for the ‘argument. 


that traditional recruitment practices and subsequent. relative homo- | 


genity of social class backgrounds: and attitudes strongly influence. 
the officer's perception of his role. The strongest support was. 


found for threat as an independent variable, a factor which the au- . | 


thor sees as having large implications for: future research in police 
deviance. The background ltterature, study hypotheses, ‘research de- 
sign, conclusions, and implications are fully detailed, - 


PRICE, B. R. Police Corruption, An Analysis. Criminology, vs 10, ne 
2:161-176. August 1972. oe (NCJ 07630). , 


ry 


This article presents a_sociological analysis of the group ‘and indi- 
vidual pressures leading ‘ to criminal behavior by police. Struc- 
turalist and symbolic interactionist theories’ are ,used to explain 
police corruption. The crux of the structural drgument, as applied 


“to police corruption, is that legitimate means, are not available 


to police to fully secure goals (money ‘and success as. represented" 
by high status and material accumulations). Police then turn to non- 
legitimate sources of income. The symbolic interactionists maintain 


- that an individual's group identification can be with either honest 


or dishonest fellow officers and that .sdttelization into one group 
or the other is predictive of behavior. A bibliography and footnotes: 
are appended. =i 
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REISER, M. Some Organizational Stresses on Policemen. Journal of Police 
Science and Administration, v. 2, n. 2:156-159. June 1974. (ney 14480) 


This article presents a narrative description of some types of orga- 
nizational stress on police officers. Failure“ to be promoted arid: 
internal investigations are gwo major sources of stress for police 
officers. Also mentioned are the jackass fallacy and She John Wayne 
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syndrome, The’ _fackass fatiscy is. the philosophical.’ out look held . 
by many administrations. that © ‘employees will not be motivated unless © 


< there is a carrot held before their face or.unless they are beaten 


aa a stick. ; The’ John - Wayne. eee is a Pe rticad authoritarian i 


Police of fic s' ne perceptions ‘of the world are dntiuanced 


by two important variables, danger and authority, which differentiate. 


their perceptions from society and its "normal" way of operating. 


The author explains how the hypothesis emphasizing the generaliza~ . 


bility of the police officer's "working personality" is compatible 
with the idea that police division of labor is an. important analytic 


‘dimension for. understanding operational law enforcement. .The process 


by which this "personality" develops includes the ‘following: the por 


_ lice officer's role contains. twA principal variables, danger and au- 
‘thority, which ‘should. be interpreted. in the light. of a "constant" 


pressure: to appear efficient, The element of danger seems to make 
the police officer ‘especially attentive’ to signs -indicating a poten- 
t%al for- violence ‘and lawbreaking. .As a result, the officer is gen~ _ 
erally a “suspicious” persone Furthermore, the, character of the of- 


- ficer's work makes him less desirable as a friend, since norms of © 


friendship implicate others in his work. “Accordingly,: the’ element 


> of danger isolates police officers socially from that. segment of the 


citizenry which they regard'as symbolically dangerous and also from 


‘the conventional citizenry with whom they identify. The element of Qf 


authority reinforces the. element of danger in isolating the officer. 


' . Typically, officers are required to enforce. laws representing puri- 
‘tanical morality, such as those prohibiting drunkenness, and also 
* Jaws regulating the flow of public activity, such as traffic laws. 


In these situations officers direct the citizenry, whose typical 
response: denies recognition of their authority, and stresses their 
obligation to respond to danger. The type of officer who responds 
well to danger, however, doesnot normally subscribe to codes of 
puritanical morality. As a result, officers are unusually suscep- 
tible to charges of hypocrisy. That the whole civilian world is an 
audience for police officers further promotes their isolation and, 
consequently, solidarity. Finally, danger undermines the judicious 
use of authority. Where danger levels are relatively low, the judi- 
cious application of authority is facilitated. 
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‘How specific . teak environments, taste aawicday: and ceceeslearinbal 
structures in each of five different. units? in a major urban police - 
department affect the attitudes and working personality of the police 

‘are investigated. The research employed a variety of methods, in~ 
cluding general observation,’ ‘interviews with command-level _ personnel: 
and with ‘supervisors, controlled observation of ‘individual officers, 
and a small number of interviews with the eitizens - involved in the 
observed encounters. The research observers recorded that the ele- 
ments most frequently mentioned by the officers as critically af- 
fecting their work were courts, danger, citizen attitudes, bureau- = - 
cratic pressures for efficiency and initiative, and bureaucratic re~. .. . 
strictive constraints. However, the importance 6f each of these’ fac — 
tors was found to vary. between the ‘five units ‘studied-~patrol, the 
“tactical force, traffic, burglary, and general assignment. .. Police 
attitudes on such topics as the police mission ‘and the’ citizens they 
serve were also found to differ between. the units. The data sug- 

.. gested that the observed officers, regardless of their units, gen- 
erally developed an attitude of friendliness. However, specific — 
tagk-related attitudes were found to emerge. For example, detec— 
tives. resented citizens for their noncooperatjon, whereas traffic - 
police viewed citizens as ordinary people. The author concludes that 
specific police tasks do ete rise to differing police attitudes, 
concerns; and behaviors. ; % 


56. TOCH, H. Police Morale: Living With Discontent. Journal of Police 
: Science and Administration, ve 6, ne 3:249-252,° September 1978. 
(NCJ 50832) 


The many factors which contribute to police morale are examined, and _ 
the relationships between organizational goals, peer opinions, outside 
pressures, and morale are discussed. Recommendations are made. After 
observing that morale is often lowest among those members of the force 
who are most valuable, the author examines the relationship between 
morale and work performance. It is pointed out that conflicting 
messages fromthe administration, .conflicting goals within a division, 
or conflicting peer opinions contribute to low morale. This is 
especially common in police work. Part of the police administration 
might emphasize number of arrests, part the quality of arrest, and not 
infrequently, both of these goals are in conflict with a community 
service or watchman philosophy of policing. Reasons for some officers' 
high morale may be in conflict with organization goals. Pockets of 
low morale can reflect job stress or personal problems. Administrators 
are urged to listento officer complaints and to determine the reason 
for the complaint. Oftenthe conflict felt by individual officers is 
an important clue to serious trouble at higher levels. Low morale is 
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. chiled, a“ Picaiiaie: to. significant. tora: ‘ idataletcatots ‘are also.” 


encouraged to let officers "talk out" personal problems. A supportive | 


. work atmosphere can help the officer work shrough problema at asa 
“Footnotes: contain. references. : 
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"WILLIAMS, R. Ns Legal Aspects of Discipline by Police Administrators, - 
2d Ede FORnAEOR eames Pais i uals 1977, 13p. a 
p ee eee ‘ . ve 


Legal ramifications x ore g disciplinary ‘epieeauves* by © pais: 
agencies are identified: the significance for, supervisors of | over 


90 court decisions is discussed. The rules concern conduct unbecoming eo 
an officer, association with undesirables, criminal offenses, misuse | 


of alcohol and other drugs, failure ‘to pay debts, immorality, misuse 
of firearms, bribery, neglect of duty, residency, moonlighting, free. 


-speechand political activity, hairstyles, the fourth. amendment rights | 
of search and seizure, the fifth amendment rights against. self-incrimi~ 


nation, use of polygraph, and entrapment.‘ It is noted that although 
there may have been atime when a police administrator had nearly full. 


control of administrating his department, the situation has changed ; 
in recent years. In 1977, State .and Federal courts,..as well. as 


several Federal Government deentian, affect the operations of the de- 
partment by their rulings. There continues to be room for exercis- 


be) 
we 


ing authority by a police administrator in disciplining his person- ° . | 


-nel, but such authority must be within the bounds of the lawe Ref~ 


erences and footnotes are appended. 
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BARKER, B. Be’ Methods for Reducing Stress in a Small Police Department, 


Iw Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds., Job Stress and the Po- 
lice Officer: I=dentifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedi cy 
of Symposium, 1975. Waehington, U.8. Government Printing Office, 
1975. 6p. ; MICROFICHE (NCJ 43655) 
: . - - GPO Stock No. 017~003-00149-9 
dourcen of stress pies (police officers in small communities are dis- 
cussed, and strategies for reducing stress are suggested. Most Bia 
ficers in small-town police departments are natives of the community.. 
Often lines of authority. are not formally stated, because everyone | 
itt the community knows where each officer stands within the depart~ 


ment. The patrol officer usually covers his tour alone in a pa~ 


trol vehicle. When'on duty, he may: be solely responsible for pro-- 
tecting the citizens of the town and for preserving order. Be~ 
cause police departments in small towns ate highly visible, there 
is greater opportunity for ‘citizens to criticize police action ‘in 
specific instances. The time between events requiring police ac~ 
tion may be long. Boredom may cause officers to overreact to minor 
situations. Sensitive incidents tequiring cautious, deliberate ap~ 
proaches may be mismanaged. Many attempts to reduce stress. experi~ 
enced by police officers in small towns are subconscious, such as 
efforts to promote communication and to provide officers with the: 
equipment they request. Clear, concise statements of policy and 
procedure, together with appropriate training and instructions, can 
help to alleviate the anxiety experienced by officers. required to 
respond to medical and other emergencies. Making certainthat backup 
assistance is available for each patrol officer is important in re~ 
lieving- anxiety. The police chief can use local mental health agen- 
cies in dealing with the problems of individual officers and should 
become acquainted with ile techniques himself. 


BAXTER, D. Coping With Police Stress. Trooper, v. 3, ne 4:68-69, 71, 


73. July-August 1978. (NCJ 50045) 


Occupational stress in law enforcement often results in family prob- 
lems. An Orlando (Florida) Police Department program aimed at solv- 
ing these problems is described. Four cases are presented to illus- 
trate the stress factor in police work and its effect on the offi- 
cer's personality and on the officer's family life. Police offi- 
cers, within the first few years of occupational life, have an ex- 
traordinarily high divorce rate, and according to the Police Foun- 
dation's research, 30 percent of the divorces are directly trace- 
able to job-related problems and pressures. There is an increas~ 
ing trend for persons arrested or being investigated by a police 
officer to threaten the officer. Police officers suffer from a high 
alcoholism and suicide rate. They tend to be strict in dealing 
with their children and uncompassionate towards their family. In 
Orlando, the police department has developed a program to deal with 
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: politee+relatad- fanily probless.. Ite objective is ‘to educate ‘elites 


spouses concerning the stress involved in police work and to provide . 
encounter~group therapy to allow spouses to share concerns and methods 


of dealing with problems.’ A ride~along program also operates, per- ~ 


mitting a police spouse to observe firsthand the daily experiences 
of the police officer. , Officers and spouses watch training films 
and films on social and personal issues ‘and discuss them. together 


. :, following-the viewing. The discussions show that most police. offi- 
_ cer family problems are typical and- that most difficulties result 


from shift work.- The police department has initiated some experi~.~ 
mental “shifting of work schedules in response to’this finding and 
is preparing to implement team policing in an attempt to “PEONACE 


officers with pees human aacounters while’ on. duty. r 
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BLANCH, M. He Psychology for Law Enforcement: . Service and Survival. 


Police Chief, v- 44, ne 8:66-68, 104, August 1977, (NCJ 43184) | 


Psychology must be an integral rare of every’ police trataiie course, 
not only for dealing with others in crisis situations, but also for 
helping officers deal with their own personal problems. ‘The stres~ 


_ ges of police work appéar in mounting divorce, suicide, and alco~ 


hol dependency figures. To help officers survive, both physical- | 
ly on the job, and psychologically within ‘their own lives, police 
education must deal with the problems of stress, mental health, and 
chemical dependency. The Dakota County, Minnesota, program starts 
with a personal profile of the officer to identify the factors which 
may affect job performance. (It then considers interpersonal relation- 
ships and communications. Because the stress of police work takes 


its toll on the, family, seminars for spouses are set up; other pro~ seh 


grams set up ways for the officer to talk out his stress and get 
help before he falls victim to a stress-related illness. Dealing 
with mentally ill persons on the job and with personal mental health 
are covered. Tohandle chemical dependency, materials from the John- 


» son Institute of Minneapolis are used, supplemented with group: dis- 


cussion. Treatment programs are offered for officers with ‘alcohol 
problems. Conflict management and crisis intervention are taught 
through video taped role-playing activities. It is suggested that 
if police officers are to be more effective, they need to have re-- 
ferral services available to them during the 10 p.m to 2 asm pe- 


riod when most service calls come in. Since such services operate 


on 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. schedule, this will take a great deal of effort, 
but police should not be expected to perform social service func 
tions available from other public agencies. 
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‘ane ¥. M. Police Misconduct: Positive Alternatives. Journal of . 
Police Science And Administration, ve 2, ne 22210-2118, June 1974, 


© GNCS 14486), 


The investigation igthanttan for complaints seen police can be an - 
effective instrument for’ the reduction of complaints if it is cor~ 
rective, not punitive, in nature. Internal investigations are mostly | 
conducted outside the regular chain of command and are adversarial 
in nature. This situation relieves the complained~against officer's 
superior of responsibility, and stops investigation of a complaint’ 
if the cemplainant withdraws. To ameliorate these conditions, the 


author suggests the use of peer review panels, field tape RSCORdLigS 
_and civilian review. boards. 


62. BRODERICK, va Police ‘ina Time of Change. Morristown,. New Jersey, 
General Learning BESaS, 1977. 249 | Pe: (NCJ 43296) 


Acton incidents aré wai to illustrate what happens hea a police 
- Fecruit is hired and trained, handles his first arrest, is called 
on to deal with family crisis situations, and rises in rank. This 
textbook, an outgrowth of a course in "Sociology of the Police Occu~ 
pation," includes much material from the students' actual experien- 
ces. The effects of a police officer's personality on his work are 
examined in chapters on‘"The Enforcers," "The Idealists," "The Real- 
ists," and "The Optimists." Changes in police training are examined, 
and ways suggested to use formal and informal training to emphasize 
positive qualities. Police relationships with citizens, especially 
children, elderly persons, and special groups, are changing; the need 
for training in interpersonal relationships is emphasized. Officers 
also need access to community facilities to help them handle family 
crises and other situations which increasingly are becoming police 
matters. Changing the police organization to give more support to 
individual officers, to attract better recruits, and to give offi- 
cers more of a role in determining policy is discussed. Advantages 
‘nd problems of Sia move toward greater profeasionalism, with its 
emphasis on education, are noted. Appendixes contain discussion ques~ 


tions; summaries of the Mapp, Miranda, and Escobedo Supreme Court 
decisions; and a bibliography. ; 
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63. BRODSKY, Se Le Situation-Specific Stressors and ‘Training for Police. 


In Kroes, We He and J. J. Hurrell, Jr.,. Eds., Job Stress and 


‘the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Pro-’ 


ceedings of Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1975. 10 pa* * - MICROFICHE (NCJ 43647) 
, ioe F GPO Stock Nos 017-033-00149-9  - 
The development of a series of filmed enactments for use in sensi~ 
tivity-reduction training for state troopers and a study of. police 
officers' perceptions of their experiences are reported. The filmed 
vignettes employ the subjective camera technique, in which actors . 


‘and actresses speak directly to the viewer, The vignettes vary in « 


the types of situations they depict (supervisor-supervisee interac~ 
tions, interactions with the public in situations not involving ' law 
enforcement, traffic ticketing, racial incidents) and in the degree 
of hostility directed toward the viewer, The research methods used 
to identify stressful situations, to film the vignettes, and to eval~ 
uate the effectiveness of the films ina training context are re~ 
viewed. The evaluation, conducted at the Illinois State Police 
Training Academy, produced mixed results, including affirmation by 
trainees of the general worth of the training technique. In a sepa~ 
rate experiment, 58 police officers in attendance at. the University 
of Alabama Law Enforcement Academy in Tuscaloosa were asked to de~ 
scribe the various "strens" (positive life experiences of major im- 
pact) and traumas related to their careers in law enforcement. The 
subjects' emphasis on the. strens of occupational achievement and 
helping relationships may be relevant to an understanding of police 
vulnerability to job stressors. Supporting data and a list of ref- 
erences are included. or 


64. CIZANCKAS, V. I. Uniform Experiment and Organization Development. 


Police, p. 45-49. September 1971. (NCJ 03424) 


Results of a uniform change, use of college training, and structural | 
developments in management in the Menlo Park Police Department are 
discussed. In August 1969, the entire police department switched 
to a green blazer uniform. It is hypothesized that this uniform 
change was connected with a subsequent decrease in assaults on offi- 
cers and an increase in traffic-citation production. Developments 
during 1971 in departmental training, management policy, and college 
education programs are reported. The results of a1971 seminar which 
evaluated the departmental reorganization program: are discussed. The 
1968 reorganization eliminated 2-man units and adopted a zone polic- 
ing concept to allow greater flexibility and utilization of team 
personnel. It is postulated that the reorganization resulted in 
crime reduction and an increase in police services. 
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DASH, J. -and M, REISER. ‘Suicide Among Police in Urban Law Enforcement 


Agencies. “Journal of Police Science and Administration, v. 6, ne 1: 
18-21. March 1978 — ; ; (NCJ 46455) 
Occupational -stress and its possible relationship to police suicide 
rates are discussed, and suicide rates for officers .in the Los An- 
geles Police Department are examined to determine influential fac- 
tors. ‘A number of studies have found police work to involve excep- 
tionally high levels of stress related to organizational and role 
pressures on police officers. -To date five studies examining the 
suicide rates among police have been undertaken. Suicidé rates have 
been found to be exceptionally high for New York and Wyoming po- 
lice officers, exceptionally low for Denver and volgen and interme- 
diate for other police departments. Over a 7-year périod (1970-1976) 
suicide rates for Los Angeles police averaged8.1 per 100,000 with 
considerable variation among years. ~Compared with Los Angeles County 
suicide rates (e.g., 15.3 per 100,000 in 1973) and national rates 
(e.gs, 12.6 per 100,000 in 1975) these rates are relatively low. 
Although the reasons for this low rate of suicide are complex, a 
number of factors may have influenced police suicides in Los, Angeles. 
These include the institution of rigorous physical and psychological 
evaluation and screening, a difficult and extensive police training 
program, and a more progressive attitude toward and availability of 
mental health services. The behavioral science services section of- 
fers a comprehensive program of primary and secondary prevention. 
Initial ‘training and inservice training dealing with such topics as 
mental health service availability, occupational stress factors and 
their recognition, application of psychological principles in the 
field, and brief crisis intervention are pffered. In addition, free 
counseling services are available to personnel and their families. 


Finally, the services section offers a variety of coping workshops 
and seminars. 


Peer Counseling for Police Officers: A Program for Skill 
Development and Personal Growth. Doctoral Dissertation. Boston, 
Massachusetts, Boston University, 1977. 168 p. 


(NCJ 45388) 


A study was designed to ascertain the effects of a course in peer 
counseling skills upon a group of police officers and to determine 
ways of helping: them deal with the stress arising from the unique 
nature of their work. Asample of 22 male police officers was chosen 
from a medium-sized police department in Massachusetts. These offi- 
cers had volunteered to take a college-level course entitled "Intro- 
duction to Counseling." They were randomly assigned to experimental 
and control groups and were pretested and posttested on the Carkhuff 
Empathy Scale and the Loevinger Sentence Completion Form. The offi- 
cers in the experimental group were taught peer-counseling skills 
of attending, listening, responding, confronting, and planning for 


fm : + é ae ee ee 0% 
‘os; action. Particular. job-related issues of . concern to police officers. _ 
. » Were also discussed. The following hypotheses. were considered in 
. .* the study: (1) communication skills of police officers as measured . 
.,, by the Carkhuff Empathy Scale can be significantly improved by a . 
>‘ ‘course in, peer~counseling skills;.and (2) ego, development of police 
1, < « officers as measured by: the Loevinger Sentence | Completion Form can’ 
.& - | be significantly improved by such a course. Analysis of the. test 
i eo _ results supported the hypothesized. improvement in level of communi- 
cation skills, although no increase in level of ‘ego development was te 
shown. This lack: of change may point out the rigidity of adult ego | ° | 
structures and the. need for more powerful experience to stimulate 
‘change. The implications of these findings are discussed in rela~ =~ 
tion to the development’ of » peer~counseling programs within police — 
departments. The literature concerning the role and function of the 
police and the stress of their work is examined. The need for — 
developing ways of dealing: with stress is made explicit~and peer~ ~ 
_ counseling is presented as onevalternative which may enable police | 
officers. to discuss job-related ‘concerns with each other in a help~ . 
ing manner. Suggestions are made for | further research in the area::. 
of adult developmental theory and in the implementation of peer 
counseling programs for police officers. Appendixes outline the cur-":. 
riculum of the experimental course, the tests used to evaluate ¢om~- 
munication skills. and ego development, and the- raw scores of the **- 
participants. A bibliography is provided. — - 
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67. DONOVAN, E. C., Ed. Police ivess, ve 1, te im connate issue. Fall 1978. 
: Nes 53209) 


This journal includes articles. by physicians, police officers; and 
their spouses, and police chaplains and administrators regarding var~ » 
ious effects of police stress and stress alleviation. Several arti- 
cles address physical and psychological dysfunctions and; stress re~ 
sulting from long and irregular work schedules; confrontation with 
injury and violence; contact with a prejudiced, suspicious, and hos~ 
tile public; and disillusionment and disappointment with the job. 
The effects of police stress include depression; sleeplessness; over— 
activity of the adrenal glands; reduction in productivity; and) a 
tendency, towards gambling, drinking, and suicide. It is eo eeled 
that officers stay within their own stress limits and exercise regu~ 
larly. Police stress is partly a. management and administratiog prob- 
lem. The police department management and administration should 
insure that adequate counseling and psychological services are avail- 
able to officers and should assume the responsibility for referring 
officers to professional counselors and psychiatric services when 
necessary. Police education and training should emphasize the impor~ 
tance of alleviating and recognizing stress and of -supporting per- 
sons suffering from this affliction. The benefits of peer counsel~ 
ing to alleviate emotional problems are considered, and an article 
outlines measures for dealing with gambling habits that peyelt from 
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— stress. ‘The Federal Law Egrcenent Training Center General Stress 


ork - Awareness Training Program for ‘police is discussed as well as a study - 
oot conducted by the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
‘\ . the Dallas, Texas, Institute for. Aerobics Research to examine the 


_"  \ \ | effects of various physical conditioning programs on police offi- 
‘ ‘? iG cers. A study of suicide among, police is also presented which exam- 
ge og ines data on'a sample of 12 effects . shift work on a marriage, 


-\.\ § ‘as well as"-the close relatjonship betwe officers and EBESE part=_ 
7 \ \ * Mere. : a y 
phos 68.\ DUNNE, J. A. Counseling Alcoholic Employees in a Municipal Police 
Department. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, v. 34, 
, n. 2:423-434, June 1973. (NCJ 10665) 


1 

A rehabilitation program for alcoholics in the New York City Police 

force, established in 1966 by the police chaplain, is described. 

‘ The chronic sick list, accident, and disciplinary records were 
searched to detect police officers with drinking problems. In these 

cases, a member. of the counseling unit, staffed by recovered alco~ 

* _ holic police officers, arranged an interview to offer hospitaliza- 
\‘ tion, if necessary, and Alcoholics Anonymous-oriented treatment for 

.4 to 6 weeks at a halfway house. This was followed by 90 days of 

limited duty--no firearms--with therapy sessions and daily Alcoholics 

Anonymous meetings. Of the men who entered the program, 75 percent 

were returned to full duty.- The unsuccessful were transferred to 

\permanent limited duty and became eligible for retirement for phys- 

decal disability after 1 year. Followup ‘interviews revealed that 


among those individuals returned to duty, disciplinary actions were — 


reduced to zero and alcohol-related and other sickness absences were 
reduced by about 90 percent. 


69. EARLE, H. H. Police Recruit Training: Stress Versus Nonstress; A Rev- 
olution in Law Enforcement Career Programs. Springfield, Illinois 
" Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 232 p. : (NCJ 09443) 


The efficacy of two opposing methodologies concerning the selection 
and training of police officers is tested. The Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department conducted a 3-year experiment comparing two 


training methods. Stress training, based on the military model, - 


involves intensive physical demands and psychological pressure in 
the form of verbal abuse and uncertainty about required behaVior. 


Nonstress training emphasizes academic achievement, physical train- 


ing, administrative disciplinary procédures, and a relaxed and sup- 
\ portive instructor-trainee relationship. This book details the back- 


ses. The classes were divided into an experimental group and a con- 
trol group and the trainees in each were matched on the basis of 
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ground, methodology, and results of a comparison of two recruit clas-" 
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ELLISON, K., W. and J. L. GENZ. Police, Officer’ as Aatigdetae® ‘Samaritan. 


ss 


phat tong previous military or police experience, ee status, . 


age, and rac The: results indicate that nonstress-trained officers 


. displayed -a @igher level. of performance proficiency in.. the: field,. | 
a higher level of job satisfaction, and ahigher: level of performance’ Be 
~ acceptability .by persons served. ‘The appendixes contain detailed - 


‘ 


- data on. individual trainee performances, samples: of t evaluation ; 
. forms and questionnaires used, and an extensive bibliogr phy. ) 
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- Situations and individual personality: Pickote “that can cause "burn 


out" or a crisis reaction tothe stress of police work are discussed, 

~ and'ways to alleviate stress or to. help officers cope with it are.- 
suggested. The nature of ‘fob. stress and the psychological and phy~’ - 
siological consequences from burnout in civilians are briefly -iden-: 
tified. These ‘phenomena can be found. in police officers. Pdth ": 


‘personality variables and “organizational structure are important in 


roducing :crisis reactions in police officers. | There are two main ‘ 
kinds of stress to the police-~the acute, transient situation stress “ 


from a given episode (e.g., the death of a fellow officer in the 
line. of duty and cases of child victimization), and chronic stress 


arising from department organizational structure or assignments (erg. > 


assignment to homicide cases or the. medical examiner's office). 


Moreover, the military model as used in the police system, ‘which 


emphasizes routine responses to routine situations, itself produces 


_stress. The officer’ 8 use. of discretion and judgment, so necessary - 
“to the performance of police duties, are not given proper emphasis © 
“in training or rewarded whenthey are employed to good effect. Burn~. 


out is not inevitable and can be prevented. The chances that an 


event will have crisis impact on a police officer are lessened if.. 


several basic needs are met, specifically the feeling that one hag 
control over "the circumstances of his or her life, the , understanding 
of why things happen, and the ability: to: predict one's. future. A 
prime need after confronting’ a stressful event is to discuss it with 
someone who is uriderstanding but not judgmental. A’ way to escape 
the pressure sig also important for the mental well-being ofthe offi- 


_ Cer, @oge, -by- pertodic assignment to useful work that is not in di- 
rect contact with clients. Another method of relieving tension is. 


the informal gathering of a group of officers who rehash the activi- 
ties of the day. In some cases, social stience professionals have 


- been able to provide valuable support for officers. by discussion of 


cases, problems, and insights. A further technique to reduce. ten~ 
sion is a regular program of, physical exercise which will contribute 
substantially to the feeling of’ well-being. Some police departments 


are even using biofeedback and meditationtechniques. Training aimed ; 


at minimizing burnout should begin at the recruit level, and may 


be repeated profitably in a wariety of inservice courses. Train-. 
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»  ,* dng dn crisis reactions is*particularly important for. supervisors 
; _, and police administrators, In summatjon, preventing burnout in por - ” 
ie ge lice officers requires a reorientation and: increased concern for oie" * 
= , ' needs of the individual officer. irs oS 54 i } 
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71, ESBECK, E. S. and G. HALVERSON. Stress and:Tension: Teambuilding for 
, the Professional | Police Officer. Journal of Police Science and - 
_ Administration, v. 1, ne. 22153-1616, June 19736 (NCS 12015) | 
if 4 ; We ees 
This ‘pilot seminar was dasigaad as. Stay ‘evaiaiag progren for deal-- ; | 
ing with. confrontation situations created by the changing social 
role of police officers. The civil disturbance planning section of | 
w- the Michigan Department of: State Police, recognizing~the lack “of — 
training. provided in conflict ‘prevention and resolution, developed 
>." a program to prepare officers for this aspect of their changing so~. 
cial role. Grasping and interpreting the effects of stress and team-. 
building were the two areas emphasized. .The 20 tity, county, and | 
State. police officers. who participated consistently ‘rated the use“. = 
fulness. of this first seminar as high.. The impact, and transfera~ _ 
bility of the training to operational situations was evaluated from © .. 
taped interviews with. participants’ 90 days after the seminar expe: ~! 
: ' vience. Excerpts from these interviews show that participants rem. 


tained and used what they had learned in. daily work and living: sity 
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72. FABRICATOR, 4 « Me and J. DASH. Suicide, eiieueas “ai Payoholoniead 
Health Among Police Officers. Essence, v. 1, n. 4:225-231. 1977, - 


(NCI 45411) 


This paper examines the informal consensus that psychological dya~ 
, . function, manifested by suicide and divorce, is unusually high among 
/ . the occupational group of police officers. Data collected from Los 
Angeles Police Department (LAPD) sworn ‘personnel are compared to 

available data from military officers and enlisted’ personnel for sui- 

cide and to local and national rates for suicide and divorce. It 

"Ay is suggested that LAPD officers may, in fact, have lower psycholog- 
ical dysfunctton rates than presumed. Three factors are proposed 


to account for this nonconfirmat ion: (1) preemployment. psychological 
screening efforts; -(2) the availability of psychological services 
from within the police agency; and (3) the personality attributes 


of individuals who select police work as a profession. References 
are included. ; : 


t 


Pa aS. FINK, J. and L. G. SEALY. ‘Community and the Police:-: Conflict or Coop- 
UUs etation. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1974, 238 p. (NCJ 15332) 
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This book ‘examines: the problems of police~community relations and - 


the programs being implemented to resolve. them. _Gontending that ef- - 
‘fective law enforcement “depends on cooperation between the police 


and the public, this book takes a critical look at the \problems of 


- police~community relations, and the programs. being. implemented to 
- resolve them. In the process it challenges, many of ‘the traditional 


approaches to law enforcement and offers.a new definition of the 
role of the police. The authors, both former police officers, be~ 
gin by defining the police and the community. ,They examine the per- 


ceptions the police and community have ‘of each other. Using personal © 
experiences and anecdotes, they develop bE ALeirars of the police © 
swor 


recruit and his socialization into the 
A study of the diverse facets of the’ community is included. This 


section provides important insight into the basic problems between — 


the police and the community. In part 2, the authors describe and 


evaluate the different programs being used to improve police~ 


community relations, such as,community-sérvice officers,fyouth pa~ 
trols, community councils, and storefronts. This sectian presents 
the important concepts of conflict management and crisis -idtervention 
as basic resp®énsibilities for police officers, and dfécusses alter- 
native strategies for dealing with crisis situations. Other impor~ 
tant discussions cover stress situations that contribute to police- 
community alienation, +a more comprehensive approach-to the patrol 
function of Iaw enforcement, and the problems of recruiting minori- 
ties for police work. The document concludes ‘with an indepth dis- 
cussion of the concept, of team policing and its practical applica- 
tion. The Holyoke Moffel, a‘ plan found to be most effective both 


1d of law enforcement. . 


from the standpoint of police efficiency and client approbation, is 


examined carefully. , 


74, FLAMMANG, C. J. Police Crisis Intervention. . Chicago, University of 


Illinois, 1972. 92 p. : a a : (NCJ 26801) 


Intended as-a guide for working police officers as well as a re- 
source for police administrators, this text provides a background 
on the causes of ‘crisis situations and suggests several crisis in- 
tervention approaches. The complexities of urbanized and industrial- 
ized society and the factors which cause increased tension and anxi- 
ety are reviewed inthe first chapter. Aspects of: emotional behavior 
are also discussed, including emotional development, maturity; . emo- 
tional reactions to stress and anxiety} and emotional pathology. 
Methods of handling problems of emotional response are then sugges—- 
ted. It is stressed that the police officer should recognize the 
importance, the commonalities, the normalcy, and the occasions for 
emotional responses both on the part of the individual encountered 
and onthe part of the police officer himself. The role of the family 
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75. FURSTENBERG, M. H. Dealing with Police Stress. In Kroes, W. H. and J. 
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in relation to the development of the child and future adult: behavior © 
of ‘the individual is examined also. After thts review, the author 
analyzes the p@lice role in society. The traditional criminal orien- 
tation of- police is assessed. The author argues that law enforcement 
must reevaluate its role in ‘society and move from -its present posture 
of criminal orientation tothat of a service orientation. It is sta~ 
ted that no attempt todevelop crisis intervention techniques of pro= 
grams will be successful unlpss the service nature of police work 
is fully perceived. General» methods of implementing police crisis | 
intervention services are discussed and specific techniques of crisis 
intervention are presented. , 
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J. 
Hurrell, Jr., Eds., Job Stress and the Police Officer: Ident{fying 
Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium,1975. Washing 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 9p. : 1 ft 
c . MICROFIGHE (NCJ 43659) 
_ ‘GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


The development of a peer-counseling program for stressed officers 
in the Boston, Massachusetts, Police Department is traced. At the 
time the counseling program was being considered, the Boston Police 
Department was characterized by mistrust and ill will between head- 
quarters and patrol staff and by labor-management disputes. Three 
officers, one a reformed alcoholic, develeped the peer-counseling 
approach as the only feasible way of helping’ troubled officers, given 


‘organizational circumgtances. Boston's stress office, so named because 


‘the program coordinators felt that offiers would be more likely to. 
admit experiencing stress than emotional problems, is located outside 
the department physically and organizationally. Stress office counse- 
lors aré protected. against departmental inquiry or interference. . 
Objections to the program from the command staff and from the Patrolman's 
Association are noted, andefforts by program coordinators to overcome 
the objections are described. The stress office's three counselors 
thus far have focused on alcoholism. The counselors work with patrol 
officers referred to them by other officers on an informal basis. In 
their sessions with officers, counselors emphasize that it is reasonable 
and not unmanly to acknowledge emotions. The programhas also conducted 
voluntary physical examinations, a weight-reduction program, and a 
counselor training class for ‘patrol officers. In its first year the 
Boston program has made progress, but has yet to solve administrative 
problems and to deal significantly with problem areas other than 
alcoholism. Lessons from the program development experience are noted.- 
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ae aye i; it ie Cause Removal. Police Chief; ve a ne 10: 468-2915, 
October 1976. : : (NCJ. ONDE? 
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A description is provided of an bnpotug Concord, | California, Police 


Department program designed to confront and eliminate some of the day- 


to~day pressures that bear directly on an officer's ability to perform, 


Intended as an avenue of communication for problems which police officers © 


cannot discuss with their immediate supervisor, the Concord, program 
developed two. error-cause~removal committees, one for sworn personnel 
and one for civilian personnel, These committees serve as the sounding 


board for complaints, factfinders for rumor control, the pivot point . 


_—toward expert —— information centers, and general, problem 


solvers. All corresponteace between the committee and the submitting 


employee is completely confidential, and numbered question and response’ 


envelopes are used to insure anonymity. 


P., JR. Nonstandard Functions of Police Man ower During Periods 


of Mass Crisis: ATheoretical Perspective of: the Command Post. Master's 
‘Thesis, Richmond, Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky University, 1974, 132 p. 


(NCJ 18870). 


This study was designed to.construct a paradigm for the application. of 
police command post operations in an urban setting and to identify 

tRtton and termination of these operations. 
The specific police responses_to eight nonstandard situations (each 
in a different city) from 1965 to 1973 are examined and compared. 
(Here "nonstandard functions" refers to the utilization of police 
personnel during temporary periods of. unusual stress, such as riots, 
civil disturbances, disasters, etc.). An examination of the riots in 
Los Angeles, Newark, Detroit, and Cleveland discugses a general lack 
of contingency planning and training for nonstandard operations. 
New Orleans was shown to have recognized its similar shortcomings 
and to have taken the necessary corrective measures, The cases of 
Toledo, New Haven, and New York City are noted as examples of police 


reaction to nonstandard situations which resulted in a positive out-| 


come. The author concludes that when a police organization does not 
preplan for nonstandard events, train personnel, conduct periodic 
revisions of the "plan," or participate in gaming exercises for com- 

d and staff persofinel, then “organizational shock" will probably 
ocetmgnd paralyze’ the organizational structure and function of the 
police’ agency when a nonstandard situation does develop. A- model 
for police response in emergency situations is presented which cen- 
ters on the different elements (staff services, liaison, communica- 
tions) of a police command post. This model is based on data indi- 


‘cating "good" and "bad" prior police responses. A l10-page bibli- 


ography of books, articles, unpublished - a and personat in- 
terviews is included. 
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78," HILLGREN, Jo, Re _BOND and L. SAVELL, 


Stress Management Model for Law 
Bnrorcements Undated. 21 p. ; __* MICROFICHE (NCS 27735) . 


The model would involve sniptina afaed ft the origin of organizational 
' tensionto reduce stress and immunize the officer against it as well as 


treatment for job~specific problems as they manifest themselves. ‘This 
report provides a general orientation toward the kinds of job stress 
and their effects on police officers as they develop strategies to 
compensate for an environment perceived as inconsistent, The model is 
in four stages. The first two, considered proactive because they 
deliberately attempt to reduce the development of symptoms, include 
preservice assessment for vulnerability to potential stressors and 
job-relevant training for necessary behavioral skills and immunization 
against stress. The next two stages, considered reactive because they 
are designed to deal with individuals following manifestations of . 


stress. symptoms, include the early recognition of symptoms and antsrpad 
affaire' activities. ; 
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79. HiLLGREN, J. S. and L, W. SPRADLIN. Positive Disciplinary System for the 
Dallas Police. Police Chief, v. 42,. ne 7365-67. July 1975.4: 


(NCJ 26618) 


A psychological counseling program is used by the Dallas Police De~ 
‘partment to aid police officers suffering from job stress and to 
reduce complaints and instances of inappropriate behavior. Refer~ 
rals to. the psychological counseling unit are accepted from the in- 
ternal affairs division, an officer's supervisor, or the officer him- 
self. The maximum level of confidentiality is maintained. This pro~ 


gram will be evaluated primarily through postcounseling tracking of 
referrals. 


» 80, KENNERLY, S. Pistol Shooting Training, the "Mode’ rp! “Outmoded." Jour- 
nal of California Law Enforcement, v.,.2, n. 3: tl “117. January 1977, 


(NCJ 38879), 


The author argues that -existing police firearms training is inade~ 
quate, and describes a special combat stress pistol course devel- 
oped -by the “Santa Monica (California) police which provides train- 
. ing in typical police situations. Statistics.on police fatalities 
are examined to illustrate that most police” firearms training does 
not prepare officers to face dangerous situations. Instead of stand- 
ard firing-range training, the author proposes the use of a combat~ 
style course which simulates police work situations. One such 
course, developed inSanta Monica, has the following characteristics: 
close range firing, poor light, video and auditory distractions, and 
physical stress. Officers use live ammunition and fire at silhouette 
targets. Using this "real-life" course, officers' combat-shooting 
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c iv ability. was found to be deficient. - The author urges that aac : 
;. courses such as this be ‘used to Sanus officer deaths in shooting 
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KULIS, J. C. Police Identity Workshops: Psychology Training in Law. 
“oe Enforcement. Police Journal, meas ne 3:181-198, TT ee nent 
>  . gAbley - yee “ ar (NCJ 36476) 


fai. 


A detailed Suoheantion ‘is given of the activities of this workshop 
‘designed to assist police personnel in dealing with occupational 
_ pressures which lead to police abuse or police inefficiency. The 
_ workshop consists of a series of interlocking activities in which 
trainees are put under a high degree of psychological pressure to 
examine themselves in terms of their. individual ability to adapt. 
to their occupational role. © Participants receive cognitive input | 
relative to job performance and then, in role~ ng situations, 
are forced to put ideas into action. Activities jare timed and ex~ 
_ecuted so as to stimulate participants to try to(@evelop an occupa~ 
tional identity of. being a person who is active, taxes initia- 
tive, who displays leadership, and who does not spond to events 
which, if blindly reacted to, would frustrate the achievement of 
his official objectives. The total workshop is designed to last 
64 hours~~approximately 2. full working weeks--and workshop activities 
fall into three clusters: (1) laboratory sessions, in which train~ 
ees play the part of police officers responding to assorted inci~ 
dents; (2) theory sessions; and (3) personality measurement sessions. 
Daily morning theory sessions consist of a package of lectures and 
readings in social psychology. The goal of the personality measure- 
ment session is to stimulate participants, via structured compari~ 
sons of themselves with other peoples; to think about their general — 
psychological functioning and its relationship to occupational per- 
formance and identity. This program has been accredited by the Chi- 
cago City College as'a credit-hearing course for all Chicago police 
recruits. References are included. 


82. McDOWELL, C. P. Victims, Persecutors, and Rescuers: A Challenge to 
Police Performance. Journal of Police Science and Administration, 
‘ve 3, me 1233-37. March 1975. (NCJ 25382) 


An explanation is presented of police-citizen contacts using trans~- 
actional analysis, the study of the transactions among and between 
people, the reasons for them, and their outcomes. Transactional 
analysis theory holds that life is like a drama in which people 
play roles, some of which are manipulative. The three manipula- 
tive roles discussed include the persecutor (one who sets unneces~ 
sarily strict limits on behavior or is charged with enforcing the 
rules but does so with sadistic brutality); the rescuer (one who, 
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in the guise of being helpful, : wane another dapaudeat. on him); nd 
the victim (a person who claims to be wrongly denied something so 
that he need not accept responsibility. for his own shortcomings). 
The author maintains that the police can recognize the general roles . 
being played by the people with whom they deal, and can use _pwees 
‘“stimuli" as a basis for their Fesponse. 
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83. eS R. B. Simulated Stress in Police Recruit Selection. Journal of 
Police Science and Administration, v. 4, n. 2:179-186. June 1976. 


(NCJ 35934) - 


Using simulated stress situations inthe selection of police recruits 
as a means of evaluating stress handling, and recruite’ psychological - 
requirements for certain police functions at a preemployment level is 
examined, The author describes situations utilized in the Cincinnati 
Police Department's simulated stress group method as well’as phases 
of the program and reports on a validation study of the method. Con- 
tributions made by the simulated stress recruit selection method to 


* the development of a stress si ie model for police systems are 
aDSHERLES. : 
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84, MOORE, L. and J.T. DONOHUE. Patrol Officer: Special Problems, Special 
Cures. Police Chief, v. 45, n. 11:41-43. November 1976. 


(NCJ 51972) 


Stresses under which patrol officers must work are described, and 
remedies are suggested. Supervisors are urged to be aware of stress 
symptoms and to’take action before a good officer is lost. The tre~ | 
mendous tension characteristic of a patrol officer's routine tour 
of duty is summarized. This tension combines with personal and de- 
partmental stress and creates psychological tension, which often’ — 
reaches crisig proportions. A supervisor must realize that officers 
should rotate duty. Often, the tendency is to assign only the good 
officers to high~crime areas. This deprives the less experienced of- 
ficer the chance to learn and, at the same time, exhausts and de~ 
creases the capabilities of the good officers. All human beings 
need relief from continued tension; police patrol officers need it. 
more than most. The stresses‘of continually changing tours of duty, 
departmental inefficiency, and community tensions are examined, and 
their effects on the total performance of an officer are discussed. 
The problem is compounded if the officer is also under tension at 
home. Stress usually manifests itself first in the officer's use 
of excessive force against suspects or in his inappropriate response 
to a community situation. For this reason, relieving patrol officer 
stress is essential to improved police community relations. A series 
of .solutions are proposed. Thesé include training programs to help 
officers and supervisors become aware of causes of stress and to 
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suggest ways of coping with strees, seminars’ for families to. help . 
them understand the officer's stress, elimination of departmental pol- 
icies which increase stress,.and improving the community's apprecia~ 
tion of law enforcement officers through sound community relations 
BE a _programs, The. development of a vigorous physical fitness program 
is also urged, because such diversions seem to reduce stress. 

- 85. MUIR, W. K. JR. Police: Street-Corner Politicians. Chicago, Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1977, 317 p. | . (NCJ 39998) 


This text examines the moral and intellectual views of 28 young po-- 
licemen in an American city during the 1970's to explain how po~ 
lice adjust to their caercive role and how they cope with society's - 
irrationality and violence. Based on 5 years of observation,- the 
author presents portraits and interviews which reveal the interplay 
2 between patrolmens' most fundamental attitudes and the violence they 
must often face in their work. The theme of this text is the diffi- 
culty of exercising coercive power. After a. brief portrait of the 
attitudes and fears of four policemen, the author analyzes the con- 
cept of coercion. An abstract model of a coercive relationship, 
called an extortionate transaction, is presented, and using that 
model the author identifies four paradoxes inherent in the effec- 
tive exercise of coercive power. He calls these the paradoxes of 
dispossession, detachment, face, and irrationality, and states that 
they are paradoxes because they contradict other "truths" by which 
the affairs of a civilized world are conducted. The ways in which 
each of the four paradoxes of coercive power manifest themselves in . 
the policeman's‘ daily work are-explored, and for each, the author 
- distinguishes methods of self-defense and the consequences of each 
self-defense ‘method. The dynamics by which these paradoxical events | 
affect a policeman's intellectual. and moral development are then ex- 
amined. The author notes -that a policeman becomes a good policeman 
to the extent that he develops two virtues: intellectually, he has 
to grasp the nature of human suffering; and morally, he has to re- 

- solve the contradiction of achieving just ends with coercive means. 
Whether or not he develops these two virtues depends on the choices 
he makes among the means of defending himself against the paradoxes 
of coercive power. These paradoxes represent recurring threats, vio~ 
lence, and irrationality, and the responses he has to make to deal 
with these paradoxes challenge his basic assumptions about human 
nature and his conventional notions of right and wrong., The author 

‘ finds that language is one of the most important factors allowing 

an officer to obtainthese two virtues. In talking out the intellec~ 
tual and moral issues that face them, policemen are able to adjust 
to the paradoxes. The training academy and the patrolmen's squad 
are crucial in this regard, as is the role of the police administra- 
tion in ensuring that effective training is developed and that good 
sergeants lead patrol squads. Isolation of the policeman is found 
. to be the most important factor leading to moral and intellectual 
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-disorientation and breakdown. Implications of these findings for — 


, improvement of American police organizations ite examined in the fi~ — 
nal chapters of the text. ~ 
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86. MUNRO, J. L. Administrative Behavior and Police Organization. Cincin~ 
nati, Ohio, Anderson Publishing Company, 1974. 213 pe. (NCJ aoe) 


An overview of the multidisciplinary management approach integrat- 
ing the fields of police administration and human behavior is pre- 
sented. Management personnel, including police administrators, are 
beginning to take advantage of the knowledge produced by social 
scientists to understand both individual and organizational beha- 
_vior. The author begins by discussing the purposes, objectives, and 
goals of police work within the framework of a democratic ideology. 
He then notes that scientific methodology can provide academics and 
administrators alike with reasoned policy alternatives which have 
had their consequences predicted. The remainder of the text draws 
on research stydies of scientists from many disciplines and includes 
both the theoretical and practical approaches to police work. Indi- 
vidual and cultural influences on the police officer are noted and — 
the "police personality" is discussed. Leadership, supervision, 
motivation, morale, and productivity within the quasi~military struc” 
ture of most police agencies are explored. The author concludes - 
that the continued use of an authoritarian philosophy of management 
frustrates managers and officers and will not produce the kind of 
democratic policing that society expects. As an alternative, he 
presents for consideration a model for police’ organization based on. 
an integration of safety, welfare, and mental health functions which 
might redefine police roles, broaden police alternatives, and in~ 
crease individual responsibility and satisfaction through team effort. 


87. PAULSON, S. L. Orientation Program for the Police Family. Police Chief, ~ 
Ve 4l, Ne 3:63-64. March 1974, (NCJ 12988) 


A survey is presented of police department programs to reduce the 
special strains that police work can place ona family relationship. 
The programs for the members of a policeman's family include tours | 
of the police station, rides in patrol cars, instruction in using 
police. firearms, lectures on the criminal justice systems, talks on 
the woman's role in a police family, and group discussions of the 
,8tresses a police career may create in a marriage. Some departments 
have included such programs in their recruit training programs. 
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‘drugs, alcohol, child. 
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REISER, M. ‘Wintel Health in Police Work end Training. Pol ce Chief, 
ve 41, ne mioraes August 1974, “(NCJ 16737) : 


The ergeniestional roles and stresses adesantered in the police de~ 
partment and the situations with which an officer is confronted have 


- produced a need for more police training in the behavioral sciences. 
Police work is a high-stress occupation involving two types of .roles 


must deal are listedj and include street~level abuse problems (hard 


~punitive and ieceds +4 Many of the problems.with which an officer 
abuse, sexual violence, and physical; assault) 


-and hierarchy and peer-group stresses within the department, In 
“general, there is a.need for more comprehensive training of offi-— 


cers in the behavioral sciences, including normal. and abnormal 
psychology, criminal psychology, family and adolescent psychology, 
and crisis interventione Specialized training in coping with stress 
also is desirable. It is recommended that discussion and counseling 
groups be held for policeman's wives to support and assist them in 
understanding and coping with the gamut of stresses stemming from 
she police xoles 


vr 


« Practical Psycholo for Police Officers. Springfield, 
“Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1973. 194 p. ~ (NCJ 10826) 


Psychological questions and problems in lay language, providing po- 
lice officers with a working knowledge and understanding of human 
motivations and behavior, are discussed. The modern police officer 
plays a complex role, one-which requires him to bridge the gap be~. 
tween existing written law and the changing values and variant sub- 
cultures of society. He thus needs to expand his working knowledge, 
of human psychology if he is to function as an effective profes~ 
sional. The author analyzes personal and family problems which the 
police officer often faces because of stress and hazards unique to 
police work. The police officer's positive self-image and emotional 
stability are seen as important first steps to his understanding 
of those he must serve. Insights into the innovations and problems 
of others are furnished in chapters dealing with such areas as per~ 
sonal development, mental and emotional disorders, family crises, and 
criminal behavior. The police officer's behavior in the context 
of specific stress situations is also presented. For example, the 
author explores the implications of the policeman's authority role 
when provoked or challenged by a possible suspect on the street. A 
concluding chapter discusses the officer's professional development 
and personal growth, once again stressing the importance of self- 
awareness and positive self-image. Bibliographies for search-subject 
areas are included. 
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0.. - Stress, Distress, and Adaptation in Police Work. In Kroes, . 
W. Be 


and J. J, Hurrell, Jr,, Eds., Job Stress and the Police Officer: 
Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedings of S sium 


1975. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 19/5 


e pe 
; (NCJ 43644) 
GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 


Factors influencing physiological and psychological stress reactions 
in police personnel are reveiwed. Although police recruits are. above 
average in intelligence and emotional ability, each individual has his 
own stress“tolerance level. When that level is unbalanced,. either by 
a stress overload or-by a stress underload, symptoms of distress 
result’, Among the factors influencing an individual's, stress“tolerance 
level are biological rhythms, personality factors, characteristics of 
the police officer's role, organizational pressures, and peer-group 
influences. Many programs have been developed to reduce stress 
through cognitive and behavioral approaches. For example, traditional 
training programs emphasize technical skills that can support the 
officer in critical situations. Human relations training programs and 
experiments with encounter and sensitivity training groups have been 
employed, as have police identity workshops using role play, cognitive 
input, simulation of critical incidents, personality-measurement feed- 
back, and other techniques. Other approaches include the teambuilding 
format, crisis-intervention training, and interpersonal conflict~ 
Management training. The Los Angeles Police. department employs a 
full-time psychologist to provide counseling to officers. The De- 
partment also plans to implement a stress management program using 
biofeedback techniques. Police departments should approach stress 
problems in an organized manner, recognizing the legitimacy of on-duty 
exercise and recreation as useful methods of stress reduction. There 
also should be planned rest opportunities and facilities-for officers 
serving inhigh-stress assignments. A list of references is included. 


. 


91. RICHEY, L. D. Question of StressTraining. Police Chief, ve 41, n. 5:63-67. 
May 1974, (NCJ 13708) 


Assistant Sheriff Howard Earle's study comparing stress and nonstress 
methods of police training is examined and criticized. Basically 
the stress method of training police recruits involves discipline 
and militaristic procedures whereas the nonstress method incorporates 
a more relaxed and supportive atmosphere. This author challenges the 
validity and reliability of Earle's study, claiming that the method- 
ology was well-conceived but poorly controlled. An alternative is 
proposed which combines certain desirable factors of both training 
methods. The study criticized is NCJ 09443. 


92, ROBERTS, M. D. Job Stress in Law Enforcement: ‘A Treatment and Prevention 
Program. InKroes, W. H. and J. J. furrell, Jr., Eds., Job Stress and 
‘the Police Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceed~ 


ings of syoposium, 1975. Washington, ‘U.S. Government Printing 
r : _. GPO Stock No. 017~033-00149-9 


ie 


The activities of the psychological services unit of the San Jose, 
California, Police Department are described. The San Jose program, 
begun in 1971, psychologically screens entry-level recruits, partici~ 
patea infield training and evaluation for new officers, and provides 
free, voluntary psychotherapy services for all officers and their 
families. A two~state validation of preemployment selection criteria 
has shown that certain criteria, particularly indexes of cognitive 
skill and emotional stability, are of use in selecting out applicants 
_ who would be particularly vulnerable to job strese*in police work. 
In its preemployment psychological screening, the unit uses a multi- 
method format that includes a psychological test battery, group stress 
interview, personal interview, and review of background information. - i 
b Experienced police officers trained as raters and role players parti- 
cipate in the group stress interviews. The unit has developed a 
task-oriented approach to field training that addresses a number of 
problems inherent in the use of training officers to orient new 
personnel. The unit evaluates officers as they go through the academy . 
training program, again after their first year of duty, and prior to 
any special unit assignment. Unit personnel also conduct sessions on 
the effects of job stress for each of the department's training pro- 
grams. Since 1971, over 30 percent of the department's sworn offi- 
cers have participated in psychotherapy. Common problems include 
marital difficulties, emotional disruptions following police kill- 
ings, conflicts with superiors, problems with motivation, and aed 
sive aggression. Approximately 10 percent of the psychotherapy’ 
clients have required temporary TesabigUments A list of references 


is included. : \ - 


=. 


93. ROGERS, K. Marriage and the Police Officer. Police College Magazine, 
ve 14, ne 1240-42. 1976. (NCJ 38890) 


The special difficulties inherent in a marriage that involves a po- 
lice career are discussed. There are convincing indicators that 
most policemen's marriages are in danger of breaking up during the 
first 3 years. The author suggests that a lucid definition of the 
policeman's job function might help reduce some of the problems. 
Family counseling and better police officer training are also of- 
fered as partial solutions to the problem. 


: _ 94, RUDDOCK, R. L, Recruit Training: Stress Ye nea rerasens Police 


a Chief, ve 41, ne 11:47-50. November 1974, “NCI 16168). 


« 
The guidance-met hod approach to ‘recruit training is competed to ihe 
total~control environment approach. The total control ‘environment 
(the traditional approach to police recruit training) involves train- 
ing under a stress program in a military atmosphere. This approach, 
however, fails to develop self-discipline and decision making abili- 
ties in the recruits. The 48th police recruit class of the Columbus 
division of police were trained in a total control environment for 


were placed in positions of command (squad leader, platoon leader, 
company commander) on a rotating basis. Negative discipline was 


after use of this training approach, and personal interviews with 
recruits. Grade comparisons with other classes, precinct sergeants' 
comments and reports, and class critiques also were used. It -was 
concluded that the ,guidance~method approach represented | a definite 


that the guidance method would not work without the total-control 
concept first being employed. 


95. SCHWARTZ, J. A. and D. A. LIEBMAN. Mental Health Roles in Law Enforce- 
ment Consultation. Undated. 22 p. y NCJ 13366) 


The major consultation roles in law enforcement that are occupied by 
mental health professionals are discussed. The introduction traces 
the growthof interest by police departments in mental health consul- 
tation from professionals and identifies factors in both the law en- 
forcement and mental health areas which are central to this develop- 
ment. The specific consultation roles discussed are: testing and as- 


‘eduéation, research and program evaluation, administrative consul- 
tation, and group leading. The discussion of each role emphasizes 
role definitions, role constraints, and potential role conflicts. 
Additionally, the paper focuses on issues which differentiate po- 
lice consultation from more common areas of mental health consulta~ 
tion. 


and 


96. STRATTON, J. Department Psychologist: Is There Any Value? Police 
Chief, v. 44, n. 5:70-75. May 1977. (NCJ 41119) 


The duties and programs developed for the psychologist's office in 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department are described. Recog- 
nizing the value a trained psychologist could add to the law en- 
forcement effort, the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department im- 
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their first 9 weeks at the academy. . For the last 8 weeks, recruits. 


also greatly curtailed. This different approach was evaluated. from 
individual staff reports, staff evaluations of recruits before and 


improvement in the training program. However, recruits indicated 


sessment, counseling and therapy, community relations, training and ° 


je tad ias “a department bite office’ in. 1974... This office’ 
‘;ean provide ‘confidential counseling to officers; psychological ‘in- | 


» 


' struction "in crisis ‘intervention -techniques and social aspects of . 


pe . son with behavioral wcientists; aid,in criminal investigations; and - 
oi, , help in such field emergencies as hostage magottatonts barricaded 
. BNSDRCENS or patenttas se aneises ; . ee 
, * ‘ *. @ f is - a8 : 7 ° 
Pe ie 4 ’ ede ; i ’ 7 
Sta * » +» Police Stress, Part 2: Considerations sik cena, =, 
iss Police Chief, v. 45, n. 5173-78, May 1978. ° i "(NCJ 53238) 


4 


This article considers indie roid of stress aakiecel by sea tegs of- 
ficers, signals which officers and supervisors: should recognize, “and 
common management methods for coping with and reducing stress. Evi- 


_ abrupt change in typical behavioral - patterns, rapid tnood change, : sus~ 
~ piciousness, excessive use of alcohol or overeating, ‘hostility,| de~- 


fensiveness, recklessness, decrease in work performance, and bodily 


and sexual dysfunction. Supervisors often ignore, these -problema. or 


! police work; management _ consultation; psychological resgerch; liai- : 


dence of increasing unrelieved tension in police officers Ancludes~ 


4 


“hide, transfer, fire, or retire the officer on disability, Some. 
supervisors have attempted to rehabilitate officers through depart~. 
mental’ services. This approach’ is recommended and should “include - 


honest and open discussions between the supervisor and employee, 


ay .. provision of a variety of services, and establishment of an overall it 
a organizational attitude of support and understanding for ‘officers . 


suffering from stress. Stress~reduction activities could be en- 
couraged by the department such as physical exercise,*attention to 


. proper .diet, and development of self-awareness and relaxation: tech- . 


niques. Administration and management should provide counseling ser- 

, , “ices, spouse programs, and’alcohol rehabilitation services. Police 

training curriculums should ‘cover stress*reduction methods, under~ 

standing of the problems'and its effects, and: techniques for coping 

i, with marital problems that arise in police work. Reférences are pro- 
Ss vided. See NCJ 53231 for the first part of thé article. 


98. STOTLAND, E. Self-Esteem and Stress in Police Work. In Kroes, W.H. 
and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds., Job Stress and the Police Officer: 
Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedings of Symposium, | 
1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 14 p. . 

MICROFICHE (NCJ 43643) 


GPO Stock No. 017-003-00149-9 - 


Methods of organizing and administering police departments so that 
police officers’ perceptions of their own effectiveness will be en- 
e hanced are discussed. Research has established that people with 
high self-esteem are relatively immune to some stresses. ,A gen- 


erally high level of self-esteem is related to the ability to cope 
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TEMOSHOK, L. and R. RUBIN. 


constructively with frustrations and threats.. In general, an in~ 
creased emphasis on.. professiona}iem can contribute to police offi-~ 
_ cers’ self-esteem. The officers’ sense of competence with regard 
to anticrime efforts can be enhanced by increasing -the number and 
yariety of criminals against, whom the police can move, by regarding 
‘patrol officers as generalists, by encouraging officers to follow 
~ through on cases, and by providing’ officers with feedback on their — 
efforts through victimization studies. Officers’ sense of compe~ 
‘tence with: regard to noncriminal activities can be enhanced by in- 
creasing preservice and inservice training in noncriminal incidents 
‘and by providing feedback on the outcomes of such activities as in- 
./tervening’in famly disputes. Another approach to. increasing self~ 
confidence is to provide officers with more information, perhaps by 
replaying. ‘tel gphone calls for assistance to the officers assigned 
to. respond or by creating an information bureau within: the police 
department.’ Training for competence in stress situations may include 
_ simulation exercises in police academies and inservice peer feedback. 
’. The patrol officer's- status in ‘the department can be enhanced by 
minimizing the number of status differentiations in the department - 
and by introducing nonmilitary ranks. An atmosphere of mutual re- | 
spect between patrol officers and the community can be promoted 
through cooperative activities involving the police and the community, 
surveys of community attitudes toward the police, and elimination 


~ of the off-duty powers of the police. A list of references is in- 
.  cCluded. , 


Bibliography of Stress for Police, 2d Ed. Woden, Austra- 
lia, Australian Institute of Criminology, 1977. 90 p. 


(NCJ 41143) 


This bibliography contains entries on written and audiovisual mate~ 
rials relating to police occupational stress. 


Concept Paper on the Development of a Pro- 
gram To Assess and Control Police Officer Job Stress. 1978. 30 


(NCJ 47304) 


A project to ‘assess police officer jobstress through a questionnaire 
which is administered following a filmed simulation of stressful ex- 
periences is described, -and a program to help officers cope with 
stress is outlined. Police work is considered to be occasionally 
hazardous and fraught with stress. The combined effects of job stres- 
‘sors appear to influence and affect th€ police officer's job satis- 
faction, influence functioning both on and off the job, and elicit 
stress-related psychological and psychosomatic disorders. The eti- 
ology of stress for the police officer is sketched. To attack this 
problem of stress, the program has two goals: to identify individ- 
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rs ‘ . é ie aaah ‘ x . 
vals who would have difficulty coping with stressors inherent in the 
job of police officer, and to formulate 4 program based ona deci- 
» . stonmaking model of coping patterns and behavioral options. to help 
s the officer make better decisions in stregsful, situations. Thus, — 
* « the project has both a testing and a training « phase. The assessment 
= technique by FAST (Filmed Assessment of Stres _ Technique) combines 
=e film, with its unique ‘capacity to simulate reality, with a question~ — 
faire and peer~group discussicn. The questionnaire ‘is designed to 
elicit subjects' modes of responding to the stressful stimuli de- 
. picted "in the ‘film within the categories of cognition, affect, and 
action potential. It is believed that FAST\ will, provide more mean~ 
ingful assessment data than several other Lactic euea because FAST 
is concerned with predicting nonaffective decisionmaking outcomes-- 
the consequences of noneffective stress-coping patterns.. After each 
film, there will.be a peer-group discusssion.fn which trainees will 
write down what they see as possible outcomes: ‘to the filmed vig- 
nettes. The possible outcomes generated by the group will be dis- 
cussed. The procedure should indicate the wide range of cognitive 
appraisals, affective responses, and behavioral options available to 
- all the individuals involved in a particular situation. The Stress 
Training and Education Project (STEP) of the proposed study may be 
considered either preventive or remedial. The training phase is 
based on the theoretical implications of the .decisionmaking model 
‘of stress assessment. The approach uses emotional confrontation and 
behavioral commitment via role-playing.. Trainees will take turns 
role-playing the consequences of the behavioral options which they 
generated in the conceptual. component, enacting: both positive and 
negative outcomes interms of their cost/benefit analysis. ‘The study 
proposes to validate and evaluate the assessment and training phases 
by behavioral criteria, such as on-the-job performance Measures and 
supervisor's ratings. f 


101, TERRITO, L., C. R. SWANSON, JR. and N. C. CHAMELIN. ‘Police Personnel 
Selection Process. Indianapolis, Indiana, Bobbs“Merrill’ Publish- 
‘ing Company, 1977. 312 p. © SS. (NCJ 42478) 


Intended for administrators and supervisors involved in designing 
and implementing a personnel-selection process, this book analyzes 
the selection process from the entrance éxamination through proba- 
tionary employment. The authors point out there is no single -best 
. selection process for police officers. However, they maintain that 
if the administrative guidelines, investigative procedures, and legal 
yrequirements outlined in the book are followed, certain objectives 
will be accomplished. They include the identification of candidates 
well-suited for police careers and the recognition of persons who 
would be classified as high risk candidates for employment. It is 
cautioned that administrators using this book should be certain that 
the guidelines set forth do not conflict with their State statutes. 
Some of the subjects treated are equal employment opportunity in law 
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enforcement, written entrance examinatiohs, medical ‘and physical 

standards for law enforcement applicants, using polygraphs and psy~ 

chological stress evaluators, psychological and psychiatric assess- 

. ment of police applicants, the character investigation, the oral in- 
: terview, recruit training, evaluation of probationary officers, and 
= the future of police personnel selection. Samples of various forms 
used in the selection process are included. at ; 
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102, TWO TALES OF ONE CITY: THE PHILADELPHIA POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT’ ' 
_ PROGRAMS. Labor-Management Alcoholism Journal, v. 4, n. 4:1-16.' - 
January-February 1975. ‘ (NCJ_ 35122) 


. The development, services, and benefits of a police ~program designed © 
to help officers who are problem drinkers through counseling and re~- 
ferrals to alcohol-treatment services are described. The police de- 
partment counseling unit for problem drinkers ‘was officially estab- 
lished in March 1971 through the efforts of two police officers who 
were formerly alcoholics. The administration of the program is 
briefly .described, and an outline of the “department policy under 
which this program operates is provided. Referrals to the program 
may be made by supervisors, family, doctors, or by the officer him 


self. Benefits of the program in terms of employee morale and re~~~ 


- covery from alcoholism are reported. Sample forms used by the proj- 
i are appended. . 
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103. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


Law Enforcement Management and the Behavioral Sciences: The Second 


Alabama Symposium on Justice and the Behavioral Sciences. C.B. 
Clements, Ed., Washington, undated. 30 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 27699) 


Selected addresses on law enforcement were presented at this sym- 
posium conducted by the Center for Correctional Psychology and the 
Law Enforcement Academy of the University of Alabama. The poten- 
tial--one that is too often unrealized--of police management in 
helping to resolve role conflict often experienced by police re- 

: cruits is discussed. Psychology~-oriented courses of the Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol Academy are outlined. These include courses in 
enforcement psychology; applications of psychology to law enforce- 
ment; police-community relations, which deals with individual and 
aggregate manifestations of human relations psychology; and crisis 
intervention training, designed to help officers provide counseling 
on a personal level to young people. The role of psychology in the 
selection and training of law enforcement personnel is also dis- 
cussed. 
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+ Law Enforcement Assistance Adminigtration. Los Angeles Po= 
lice Department: Development and Evaluati6h of Firearms Training; 


‘Fingal Report, January 1, 1971-September 30, 1974, By Los Angeles 


Police Department. Washington,. 1974. Pe . 


MICROFICHE (NCJ 35726) 


: The final report is presented of one area of a project to develop > 


and “evaluate alternatives to traditional training. methods employed 
by the Los Angeles Police Department utilizing self-paced, ‘individu- 
alized multimedia instruction. The project was undertaken in re- 
sponsé to a study which disclosed that traditional methods had been 
stressed’to a point where they might no longer be ¥esponsive to 
training demands.- This report covers the research, degign, and pro- 


duction and validation of the firearms~trainjng package. The package _ 


wae designed to build the confidence of the individual officers to 
increase their resistance to the negative effects of stress while 


- acquainting them with the mechanical procedures of firing weapons. 


This is accomplished by requiring each officer to repeatedly perform 
in simulated stressful field situations and pnoviding him with imme~ 
diate feedback as tohis success or failure. Accomplishments include 
the construction of a field problems range and a shooting simulator 
as well as the writing of scripts on service revolvers, shotguns, 
and the department's shooting policy to be videotaped after approval. 


- Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. Project STAR 


(System and Training Analysis of Requirements): Police Officer Role - 


Training Program. By American Justice Institute. Washington, 1974. 
630 p. (NCJ 18751) 


Presented are modular, role-training programs, for the police offi- 
cer that were designed to develop desired personal characteristics, 
attitudes, and behavior through active participation in the learning 
process. The police role-training package is part of a larger proj- 
ect involving criminal justice personnel role training. Common in- 
troductory materials and training techniques are used in all the 
role-training programs. The techniques that are utilized include 
case study, debate, field trips, lectures, role play, seminars, and 
simulation training. The role~training modules for police officers 
include assisting criminal justice system and app late agency per- 
sonnel; building respect for law and the criminal justice process; 
providing public assistance; seeking and disseminating knowledge and 
understanding; and collecting, analyzing and communicating informa- 
tion. Other modules are concerned with case management; assisting 
personal and social development; displaying objectivity and profes- 
sionalethics; protecting the rights and dignity of individuals; pro- 
viding humane treatment; enforcing the law impartially; enforcing 
the law situationally; and maintaining order. This training package 
is produced in a loose-leaf binder format. Discussion aids and pre- 
sentation suggestions for instructors appear in the margin. : 
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 “w0bs Ff * *__«. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, National Insti- 
' tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. Managing for Effective 
Police Discipline: A Manual of Rules, Procedures, Supportive Law, } 


. and Effective Management. Washington, 1976, 416 pw . (NCJ 37584) 


This manual is designed to give insights into the determinants of 
“effective discipline management and.to provide practitioners with 


recommendations for improving and understanding their disciplinary- 


practices. It first explores the sources of the traditional view 
of discipline as a management technique to control employee beha~ 
vior and discusses thé usefulness of tools for effective discipline. 


Subsequent chapters develop the idea that the process is similar . 


for the handling of-all major. disciplinary cases; deal witff the ef- 
fects of the personalities, skills, motives, and roles of people in- 
volved in the management of discipline; and present a compact, prac~ 
tical outline of -the operational factors which bear most directly 
on the effectiveness of discipline. These narrative discussions 
are translated into prototypes establishing rules of _conduct, and 
disciplinary procedures designed to promote effective management con- 
trol of officer behavior, and to provide officers with a degree of 
personal freedom appropriate to contemporary conditions. The proto- 
types are written in the format of some departmental general orders. 
A commentary “follows each explaining the policy considerations and 
legal principles underlying the section and illustrates its appli- 
cation. Appended materials include a description of the study meth- 


odology, an indexed 80-page annotated bibliography of selected cases _ 


on police discipline, a copy of the field survey instruments, and 
a table of cases. For the Executive Summary and the Supervisors’ 
Handbook, see NCJ 37586 and 37585 respectively. 


- Law Enforgement Assistance Administration. National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. Physical Fitness Pro- 
grams for Law Enforcement Officers: A Manual for Poltce Administra- 
tors. By C. S. Price et al. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1977. 465 p. . (NCJ 44817) 
GPO Stock No. 027-000-0067 1-0 


This project presents a systematic development and evalyation of pro- 
grams and methods that can be used to insure a high level of physical 
fitness among police personnel. Part 1 of the manual discusses the 
research conducted during the experimental portion of the study. In- 
cluded are the methodology, results of physical fitness evaluation of 
program volunteers, descriptions, results, and discussion of the 20- 
week experimental exercise programs, attitudes and perceptions toward 


- health and physical fitness, and results of a national survey. Part 


2 discusses implementation: administrative considerations, legal is- 
sues, and the recommended programs. This final section of the manual 
is an annotated bibliography. Appendixes contain a medical history 
questionnaire, an informed consent form, and an aerobics exercise log. 
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108.- VICTORIA DEPARTMENT OF POLICE. New Conception in Police Organizations. 
- Victoria, Texas, undated. 12 p. , _ ,MICROFICHE - (ncJ.11022) 
The Victoria, Texas, Police Department's 1968-1969 reorganization 
-. from a military structure to one oriented to practices of business 
r _management is reviewed. The chief motivation for the reorganization -7 
-was the continued loss of trained officers due to limited promotion 
“and career development opportunities. Military ranks were phased 
~™ out and business~oriented levels adopted, with creation of five pro- 2 

fessional pay grades other than ‘the normal supervisory positions. : 
The recruit enters the:force as “a probationary: employee.” After 
6 months of satisfactory service, he advances to “public safety of- 
ficer" with three minor pay increases. After a total of 18 months 
service, the recruit enters the professional grades, with the title 
of "public safety technician." Criteria for advancement through the 
five professional grades are measured by a merit point -system and 
include satisfactory service, required police training hours, and 
college semester hours. Thus, an officer may advance by his own 
merit and motivation, and not have to wait for a vacancy in a higher 
position. Top police management receives formal. business management 
education. The changes have proven successful; in aiding career de- 

velopment and personnel retention. 


109. WASHINGTON, B. Stress Reduction Techniques for the Female Officer. In 
Kroes, W.H. and J.J. Hurrell, Jr., Eds., Job Stress and the Police 
Officer: Identifying Stress Reduction Techniques; Proceedings of 
Symposium, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
15 p. MICROF ICHE (NCJ 43646) 
GPO Stock No. 017-033-00149-9 - 


Physical, psychological, and other factors affecting a woman's abil- 
ity to perform as a police officer are discussed, and methods of re- 
ducing on-the-job stress experienced by female officers are sugges- 
ted. Women generally are weaker’ physically than men. Identifying 
differences in piysical agility and performance between women and 
men can help police training staff to develop techniques that will 
build on each officer's physical attributes. The traditional view 
that women are too emotional and lacking in objectivity to handle 
the psychological stresses involved in law enforcement has come into 
question. Like the male officer, the female officer's emotional 
stability is a matter not only, of what she feels during stressful 
situations, but more importantly, what she does to adapt to those 
situations. Female officers should keep in mind that, because very 
few people understand why -a woman wishes to be a police officer, 
it is futile for the female officer to judge herself completely by 
others’ standards. Female officers also need to decide what is mor- 
ally right and wrong for themselves, to become familtar with what 
is lawfully right and wrong, and to learn to accept the consequences 
of their actions. Female officers also must be realistic about the 
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extent to which their profession will pervade their lives. Among 
the stress reduction techniques that can help female officers prepare 
for their roles are the following: (1) introduction of superior- 
inferior relationships between new officers and training officers 
to familiarize the former with thd semimilitaristic police organiza~ 
tion; (2) experience with loud; harsh discipline to accustom the fe- 
male officer to verbal abuse; (3) strenuous physical training; (4) 
command and control practice; (5) teamwork experience with male of- 
,ficers; (6) experience in handling stressful situations alone; and. 
(7) mock courtroom dramatization. A list of references and a table 
showing physical differences between men and women ahd their impli- 
cations for agility tests are included. 


WESTON, P. B. Supervision in the Administration of Justice: Police, 


Corrections, Courts, 2d Ed. Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. 
Thomas, 1978. 239 wp, (NCJ 50563) 


Fundamentals of supervising employees in police departments, “sher- 
iffs' offices, courts, probation and parole agencies, and correc~ 
tional institutions are diseussed in a classroom/self-study text. 
Like the original text, the second edition expands on the theme that 
supervising employees in criminal justice agencies requires a special * 
body of knowledge. Five new chapters have been added. One focuses 
on the supervisor's role from first-level supervision of employees 
t6 middle-level and executive supervision. Others detail supervi- 
sors' responsibilities with respect to ethical behavior, employees’ 
rights, equal opportunity, and the conducting of interviews and coun- 
seling sessions with employees experiencing problems related to job 
stress. Other chapters, all of which have been modified and up- 
dated, cover the duties and responsibilities of supervisors; lead- 
ership; decisionmaking; tra@ning; communications; employee misconduct 
and corrective discipline; work motivation, job satisfaction, and 
morale; and work assignments and appraisal. Learning aids include 
a statement of chapter objectives at the beginning of each chapter 
and review and discussion questions at the end of each section. Ma- 
jor concepts and practices are illustrated in charts and diagrams. 
Lists of references are included. 


WICKS, R. J. Applied Psychology for Law Enforcement and Correction Of- 


ficers. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1974. 230 p. (NCJ 12100) 


Theoretical and practical tenets of basic and abnormal psychology 
are applied to law enforcement and corrections, including techniques 
of interviewing and interrogation. Law enforcement officers indaily 
contact with a variety of individuals must be able to react profes-. 
sionally in all situations. This text introduces its readers to 
basic theoretical and practical psychological principles to assist. 
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officers in understanding their actions and those of- others. The 
initial section, "General Psychology," presents essential aspects of 
personality, learning, and emotional strese.- Additionally, four main 

* techniques of psychological investigation-~experimental clinical, ; 
naturalistic observation, and statistical-~are discussed. In order 
to dealeffectively with persons r extreme stress, an understand~. 
ing of abnormal behavior and mental illness is also necessary. Neu~ 
rosis, - psychosis, character disorders, and alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction are examined in turn. Subsequent material reviews tech- 
niques of interview and interrogation, emphasizing the importance 
of the interview relationship and the physical conditions under which - 
the session is conducted. The final chapters focus on correctional 
psychology, traffic safety, crowd control, and community relations. 
At the conclusion of each chapter, review questions are provided. - 
The appendixes include a listing of periodicals and a directory of 
professional associations of interest to law sntnroeent and correc~ | 
tions officers. 


WILSON, J. V. Alternatives to Military Rank Titles in Law Enforcement. 
Police Chief, v. 41, n. 4:16-17, 82. April 1974. (NCJ 13860) 


Police Chief Jerry Wilson of the District of Columbia discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of abolishing the military rank sys- 
tem for police officers. The author indicates that the ge 
rank system is often rationalized as necessary to establish visi- 
ble chain of command during emergency police operations. The fun- 
damental problem, he notes, is that police promotion procedures do 
not follow those of the military. This results in public misunder- 
standing and status~motivated promotion desires for police officers» 
If a less visible supervisory structure were established, all police- 
men would be’ called "officer," and pay structure and authority with- 
in police ranks could nonetheless be maintained. Stress within the 
department would have to be placed on unity of command, and title 
would be related to the assignment rather than to the individual. 
Chief Wilson argues that discipline and efficiency in emergencies 
has been maintained by numerous agencies without a visible rank 
structure and suggests that this lead could easily be followed by 
uniformed police forces. 


WILSON, M. R. Motivate With a Mule or Recognition. Maryville, Missouri, © 
Northwest Missouri Regional Planning Commission, 1974, 41 p. 
MICROF ICHE (NCJ 17789) 


Discussion is presented of atraining program and a recognition prac— 
tice designed to assist small- and medium-sized police departments 
with the problem of a low motivation/morale level. The MULE (Maxi- 
mum Utilization of Law Enforcement) concept is designed to give each - 
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person, or a special unit within a department, a goal to strive for. 
The rational behind MULE training isto establisha reason for depart- 
ment personnel to obtaintraining in a number of routine, specialized 
advance areas, such as eventual assignment to a MULE team (a special 
police operations unit). The three-phase MULE training would include 
the following: a technical phase designed as an introduction to a 
number of specialized areas; a medical phase, euch as the 81-hour 
Emergency Medical Technician Program or the American Red Cross Ad- 
- vance First-Aid Program; and a psychological phase, which places em~ 
phasis on the way people think during periods of stress, confusion, - 
and hostility. The specific elements making up each of these phases 
are outlined indetail. The second method of dealing with low police 
officer motivation and morale involves the approbation concept, ini~ 
tiating a number of systems for individual recognition for the accom 
plishment of an outstanding task. Different achievements for which 


recognition awards canbe given are enumerated. A anGEy bibliography 
is provided. 
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DILLSWORTH, D. Perception of Danger. (Motion Picture). -Gaithersburg, 
Maryland, 1974. 20 min., eas (NCJ 16363) 


This police training film covers recognition of danger and assessment 
of self and the situation to insure that proper action is taken’ by 
officers dealing with dangerous situations. The film stresses the 
importance of recognizing the danger involved in police work. Sev- 
eral examples are used to show the need for individual assessment 
of each situation, and at the same time, self-assessment by the po- 
lice officer. Comments are made on the physical reactions to fear 
of danger, such as nervousness, perspiration, and trembling hands, 
and the resulting distortion of reality (for example, lights become 
brighter, sounds become louder, etc.). These reactions are all nor- 
mal and inherent in police work; however, the good police officer 
recognizes them as natural defenses emangting from a perception of 
danger and who maintains a psychological balance when dealing with 
them. Examples such as removing adrunk person from a bar and appre- 
hending robbery suspects are used to show the need for an officer°s 
constant awareness of how the individuals he confronts perceive him. 
It is also advised that a policeman totally familiarize Himself with 
the physical surroundings of his beat. This film is highly recom- 
mended for police officers in training to show them the importance 
of the human elements involved in their work. A robbery scene which 
depicts a veteran officer being killed through carelessness indicates 


that this film is also applicable as a refresher for experienced 
officers. 


HARRIS, C., Ed. Interview with Morton Bard. (Motion Picture). New York, 


Harper and Row, 1976. 200 min., audio cassettes. (NCJ 41922) 


In the first part of the taped interview, Dr. Morton Bard outlines the 
differences of crisis intervention versus conflict management as they 
relate to policing. In the second part, he discusses the victims 
of crimes. Bard traces his own career in crisis management and the 
changes that have been made regarding “human service” aspects of 
the police function. He discusses the authoritarian versus the au- 
thoritative officer as well as the police “Marlboro Man” image. The 
discussion inthe first part then concludes with a look at the diffi- 
culties encountered by police administrators and their effects on 
changes in law enforcement, and the role of the police officer in 
the future. In part 2, Bard questions who the real victims of crime 
are and how we can best gevelop programs to serve their needs. He 
looks at present research in this field and discusses the need to 


sensitize those who come into contact with victims and their fam- 
ilies. 
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KIRKHAM, G, 


Interview With George Kirkham: The Professor Who Became 
a Cop. (Motion Picture). New York, Harper and Row, 1976. 120 min., 
audio cassette. ; * (NCJ 41923) 


In this taped interview, Dr. George Kirkham discusses what prompted 
him to give up his “ivory tower post" as a professor of criminal 
justice at Florida State University and. pursue a career in law en~ 
forcement. Professor Kirkham also covers the changing viewpoint of 
the American public toward police officers, and goes on to .discuss 

press and the police, the effectiveness of LEAA funding, and the 
consequences of inequality and poverty in society. Side 2 focuses 
on the creation of new training programs for police personnel and 
the need for solving human problems for both the officers and the 
public. He also discusses the need for a psychological "Sam Brown" 
and an increased awareness of the pressures and stresses on today's 
law enforcement officer and administrator. 


- Officer Stress Awareness. (Motion Picture). Kansas City, 


- Missouri, Calvin Laboratories, 1976. 22min., color, 16mm. (NCJ 38482) 


Scientific research reveals that law enforcement is one of the coun- 
try's most stressful occupations in terms of its overall impact on 
the individual officer's physical and mental health, as well as his 
personal relationships. This 3-part film series is designed to focus 
the attention of both preservice and inservice police personnel on 
some of the major sources of stress in their profession. In addi- 
tion, the films-are intended to serve as a catalyst for stimulating 
group discussion of the wide variety of stress situations which com- 
monly arise during routine patrol work. As a result of viewing the 
series, officers will have both a greater awareness of the sources 
of stress and the ability to critically examine the various possible 
ways of dealing with the frustrations created by these stresses. 
This film, the first in the series, provides a broad overview of 
the subject of stress in policing. This is done by showing a number 
of different physical, emotional, and interpersonal stresses encoun- 
tered by patrol officers. The situations shown include an officer's 
heart attack brought on by a domestic disturbance, tensions caused 
by the anticipation of physical danger, public hostility and verbal 
abuse from "law-abiding" citizens over traffic and parking citations, 
and pressure to make an on-the-spot decision in a hostage situation. 
All scenes are based on actual problem situations recreated by po- 
lice officers for training purposes. Discussion questions are in- 
cluded for each film to assist instructors or group leaders to stim- 
ulate discussion of individual stress problems. For the other two 
films in the series, see NCJ 38483 and 38484, 
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Officer Stress Awareness: Internalizing Problems. (Motion 
Picture), Kansas City, Missouri, ‘1976. 22 min., color, 16 mm. 


(NCJ 38483) 


The second in the 3-part series, this film considers some possible 
reactions to éuch stresses and the effect of these stresses upon 
the officer. Strong legal and social pressures to inhibit or control 
their emotions, dealing with the media image of "“supercop," and fear 
of having signs of internal stress interpreted as personal weakness 
are cited as contributing to the high rates of alcoholism, barbiturate 
and amphetamine use, and suicide among patrol officers. Resources - 
within the department (chaplains, psychologists) and in the community 

are suggested tohélp officers deal with these unique stresses. Dis- 


cussion guidelines are included. For the.other two films in the 
series, see NCJ 38482 and 38484. 


_» Police Marriage: Personal Issues. (Motion Picture). 


Kansas 
City, Missouri, Calvin Laboratories, 1976. 


20 min., color, 16 mn. 
(NCJ 38485) 


First in a 3-part film series on police marriage problems, Personal 


Issues focuses onthe impact of the job on sexual harmony, communica- 


tion, sensitivity, trust, and shared interests. The problem of the 
police wife's attempt to adapt to her husband's work and its unusual 
pressures while forming her own identity is explored along with many 
of her special concerns (for instance, dealing with the reality of 
daily danger, the availability of other women to her husband, the 
competition represented by the job, and the often intense friendship 
of her. husband's brother officers). See also NCJ 38486 and 38487. 


Police Marriage: Family Issues. (Motion Picture). 


Kansas 
City, Missouri, Calvin Laboratories, 1976. 


22 min., color, 16 mm. 
(NCJ 38486) 


Second in a 3-part film series on police marriage problems, Family 
Issues considers some of the special problems and pressures encoun- 
tered by the officer and his children as a result of his work. In- 
cluded are the problem of his frequent absence from home during times 
in his children's lives, the emotional barriers to establishing an 
intimate and enduring relationship with his children, and the special 
fears and concerns an officer often develops about his children as 
a direct result of the nature of his work. The problems of arbitrar- 
iness and authoritarianism at home, and of unrealistic expectations 
for children are considered in light of the unique peer-pressures 


encountered by the children of police officers. See also NCJ 38485 
and 38487. 
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8. « Police Marriage: Social Issues.. (Motion Picture), Kansas 
City, Missouri, Calvin Laboratories, 1976. 16min, color, 16mm. | 
' (NCJ 38487) * 


. Third in a 3-part film series on police marriage problems, Social 
. >» Issues examines the police family in relation to the larger community 
of whichitis a part--friends, relatives, and members of the public, 
. “Police departments across the country have become increasingly aware 
, of the alarming incidence of marital -and family problems among law 
enforcement officers as a group. Police Marriage consists of three 
. interrelated films which collectively span the major social and psy- 
* chelogical problems facing. the officer and his family in modern so-~- 
ciety. The film seeks to relate the officer, his wife, and his 
oe children to the larger community of which they are a part by con- 
* -  gidering some of the social and psychological problems they often 
“ . face in dealing with friends, relatives, and members of the public. 
Typical sources of conflict indealing with others in informal social 
settings are explored, as well as various ways in which an officer's 
work can "contaminate" such interactions. Also considered are off-. 
duty demands and expectations by others that arise from the nature . 
of the officér's work role. The entire series is intended in par- 
‘ticular for use with both preservice and inservice officers, their 
wives, and their children. A brief discussion guide is included with 
each film. , 


9. RUBIN, R. Stress Training for Police, Part 1: Fear and Anxiety. (Motion 
Picture). New York, Film Modules, Inc., 1970. NCJ 27512) 


This unconventional police training film deals with the interaction 
between the personal emotions police officers may feel in certain 
stressfull situations and the official actions. they take. Police 
officers (portrayed by members of the Mount Vernon (New York) Police 
Force) express their differing views on how they would and do feel 
and react in situations involving domestic quarrels calls and violent 
neighborhood reaction to a recent arrest, particularly in racial 
(black/white) situations. The incorrect and dangerous things done 
and the views expressed by some police officers in the film are in- 
tended to stimulate discussions -on how people sometimes behave when 
they allow themselves to be governed only by their emotions. The 
language inthis film is raw, good police practice is not necessarily 
followed, and no attempt is made to enhance the police image. This 
film is one of a 3-part police experience module which comes with 
a “Trainer's Guide" and trainee worksheets for each film module. For 


parts 2 and 3, Humiliation and — and Feeling Good, see NCJ 027513 
and NCJ 027514; 
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10. _»+ Stress Training for Police, Part 2: Humiliation and Anger. 
: (Motion neat New York, Film Modules, Inc., 1970. nin., 


biw. *s : NCI 27513) 


This unconventional police training film deals with the interaction 
between the personal emotions police officers may feel in certain 
stress situations and the official actions they take. Police offi- 
cers (portrayed by members of the Mount Vernon, New York, Police - 
Force) express their differing views on how they would and do feel 
and react in situations involving police harassment (physical or ver- 
bal abuse), The incorrect and dangerous things done and the views 
expressed by some. police officers. are intended to stimulate discus~- 
sion of how people sometimes behave when they allow themselves to 
be governed only by their emotions. The language in this film is 
rawy good police practice is not necessarily followed, and no attempt 
is made to enhance the police image. This film is one of a 3-part 
police experience module which comes with a "Trainer's Guide" and 
trainee worksheets for each film module. For parts 1 and 2, Fear 


and Anxiety and Feeling Good, see NCJ 27514, 


Lis , _ . Stress Trainin for Police Part 3: Feeli Good. (Motion 
‘ Picture). New York, Film Modules, Inc., 1970. 10 min., b/w. 
- (NCJ 27514) 


This unconventional police training film deals with the interaction 
between the personal~ emotions police officers may feel in certain 
stressful situations and the official actions they take. Police of- 
ficers (portrayed by members of the Mount Vernon, New York, Police 
Force) express their differing views on how they would and do feel 
and react in situations involving the arrest of so-called winos or 
"bums." In this case, a police officer gives mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation to a bum in a diabetic coma. The emphasis is on how police 
officers feel about their job and about the things they are called 
upon to do in the course of an 8-hour shift. The incorrect and dan- 
gerous things done and the views expressed by some police officers 
in the file are intended to stimulate discussions on-how people some-. 
times behave when they allow themselves to be governed only by their 
emotions. The language in this film is raw, good police practice 
is not necessarily followed, and no attempt is made to enhance the 
police image. This film is one of a 3-part police experience thodule 
which comes with a "Trainer's Guide" and trainee worksheets for each 


film module. For parts 1 and 3, Fear and Anxiety and Feeling Good, 
see NCJ 27512 and NCJ 27513. 
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a ad Day Everything Went Wro Motion Picture . New ‘ Ore Harper a 
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oe pik film ‘is’ firet in a deride of six police training itn on maxi~" 
: : aes officer: survival and minimizing tHe. possibility of. assault 
te ‘and police/citizen injury. <through use of the. discretionary. alterna- . 
‘4’ -  +tives approach. - ‘This . approach »involves - “th¢todue ling. an impartial 
git |S . third party into the dispute,. getting the: conflict- to: he point where 
eet the disputants. can’ talk to one another calmly, ‘and . then quickly mov~ 
4 Rs. beyond the: precipitating incidents: to. ‘identify the underlying - 
«unin issue or issues.- Two conf ick eesalution models ‘are enphasized~~...-——« 
: ; a the negotiated settlement process known a8 -: ation ‘and . referral 
Bg SAS to community agencies; This film is designed ‘to. Point’, ut the po- : 
Be og ' tential danger of serious injury or fatality: to any officer ‘in hand- 
Dr =f ‘Ling . disturbing-type calls. In the situations: presented, all offi~ 
. : _cer injuries and fatalities occur ag a result of the; things the of- . 
ficers did:or failed to do in’ properly handling the ealle — ‘The point ° 
Gof the film is to show that in each of the highly charged. emotional: | 
situations. that could have , beén averted, officers placed themselves": ©. | 
po into a position which set up the potential amex to both, themselves | 
and the citizens. The‘three situations present \involve black dis-» 
“ » putants in a neighbor-to-neighbor dispute, a Mexican American family © 
; dispute, and? a family triangle situation. “All are. -Pelated, to one Eis 
<5 another by two common denominators: demeanor-attitude and!‘dispute- ee 
handling procedures. he film ends with the officers getting to-«  - t4 
gether after’ their watch for a session, thereby presenti the cast ee i 
of officers for the series--seven types of officers ‘iden tified - as” 
Seaht being present in almost any department. eek 
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flict. (Motion Picture). New York, aero and Row, 1976. 22min, * , 


color, 16 mm. - : 1 <j (ncs"38331).» 


This film is second in a-series of eik police training films, eae ~ * 
imizing officer survival and minimizing the possibiti ty of “assa ult 4 * 
and police citizen injury through the use of the discretionary ‘ diten® 
natives approach. This film illustrates to the patrol ‘officer ‘how: f 

‘to arrive at the call, make contact with the disputants\ and av vy 
getting himself, his partner, or citizens into’ .a situation’ wh: f 

could lead to an injury or fatality. The emphasis< is on pltaetice oN « 
the potential danger involved in, handling disturbance calls, Asin)" _ 
the first film officers set themselveg, up*for potential injuries or HA 
fatalities. This film differs, however, in that it presents a “mega 

action’ followed by an SAA (Survival Awareness Action), » -designe to 
stimulate discussion as, to its appropriateness in the ‘sitbation . as - 
used. It focuses entirely on the issue of officers approaching po- 


14, 
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tentially explosive situations. It uses one dispute situation which 
does reach explosive. dimensions, that of a separated black couple, 
Frank and Marian Coles. Awareness of the potential for danger be- 
gins when the call is received at the front desk. From this time 
to the point of contact with the disputants, the officers are taken 
a step at a time through a series of mistakes which research shows 
have been made by most officers in the field. The six films in this 


series were designed to be used as a progressive unit to provoke -- 


discussion after numerous showings.” For the rest of the saci | 
see NCJ 37894, 38080-81, and 38332-33, 


Pi 


: -, Officer Survival An Approach to Conflict Management; Peta : 
sing Hostile Individuals. (Motion Picture). 


New York, Harper and 
Row, 1976. 22 min., color,.16 mm. (NCJ 38080) 


This film is third in a series of six police training films on maxi- 
mizing officer survival and minimizing the possibility of assault and 
police citizen injury through the use of the discretionary alterna- 
tivess approach. This film focuses on control techniques referred 
to.as the officers' psychological SamBrowne. Basically, it provides 
officers with a series of psychological control techniques designed 
to assist in restoring order in an inflamed or hostile situation 


without resorting to the use of physical force unless absolutely 


oat 
4, 


. necessary. Two dispute situations are used to illustrate these tech- 


niques--a’ landlord-tenant: dispute and a domestic-quarrel between a 


_ recently separated couple. Excerpts of the way officers handle these | 
* »gituations both prior to and after training are contrasted. 


The con- 
flict management defusion skills illustrated include having an of- 


ficer blow his whistle to gain the disputant's attention, separating 
the two disputants by breaking their eye contact, allowing disputants 
to vent their emotions tothe police officer, and use of distractions 
(routine data gathering, joking, , personalizations, the rookie ap- 
proach). An instructor's curriculum guide accompanies the film. © 


- Officer Survival: An Approach to Conflict Management; Prob- 


lem Identification; Determining the Underlying Issues of .a Conflict. 


(Motion Picture). New York, Harper and Row, 1976. 


22 min., color, 
16 mm. 


- (NCJ 38332) — 


This film, fourth in a series of six police training films, shows 
how to maximize officer survival and how to minimize the possibility 
of assault and police/citizen injury through use of the discretionary 
altérnatives approach. This film illustrates how to identify specifi- 
cally and quickly the problems underlying a dispute through a proc- 
ess of calm, organized information gathering. Several issues appear 
to be the problem. However, through the use of good listening and 
communication skills, the officer is able to identify the underlying 
issues of the conflict. Knowing what the issues are, the officers 
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~ will be atte? “to.move on to one of the conflict resolution processes 
mentioned above. This film also deals with the often ignored psy~ 
chological survival of a police officer jeopardized. by "negative 


overloading," the impact- of negative contact after negative contact. 


on the attitudes of patrol officers.. The six films in this series 
were designed to be used as a progressive unit which will provoke 
discussion after numerous showings. For the rest of the ennress 
see NCJ 37894, 38080-81, 38331, and 38333. ‘ ~ 
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. Officer ‘Survival: An Approach to Conflict Management; Con- 
flict Resolution, Part 1; Mediating Disputes. (Motion Pictures: New 


York, Harper and Row, 1976, 22 min., color, 16 mm. (NCJ 38081) 


This film is fifth in a series of six police training films on max- 


imizing officer survival and’ minimizing the possibility of assault 


and police citizen injury through the use of the discretionary alter- 
natives approach. This film is designed to show a process of authen- 
tic conflict resolution suitable to a wide variety of conflicts where 
underlying issues are negotiable. The two situations presented in- 
volve a dispute between a gas station attendant and a customer and 
a child custody problem between an ex-husband who brings -his girl- 
friend into the house of his ex-wife. The first situation is shown 
as it is handled by the officer both before and after training. In 


the second situation, officers mediate the conflict to a solution © 


which involves the second resolution process, referral. An instruc- 
tor's curriculum, guide accompanies the film. 


. Officer Survival: An Approach to Conf ict Management; \Con- 
flict Resolution, Part 2; Utilizing Community Responses. (Motion Pic- 
ture). New York, Harper and Row, 1976. 22 min., color, 16 mm. 


(NCJ 38333) 


This film is last in a series of six police training films on max- 
imizing officer survival and minimizing’ the possibility of assault 
and police citizen injury through the use of the discretionary -alter- 
natives approach. This film focuses on showing patrol officers how 
to assist disputants whose problems go beyond law enforcement con- 
cerns to appropriate community agencies which deal with those prob- 
lems. The strategy outlined depends on officer knowledge of referral 
agencies and the existence of a referral process within the depart- 
ment. The six films in this serfes were designed to be used as 
a progressive unit which will provoke discussion after numerous show- 
ings. For the rest of the spries, see NCJ 37894, 38080-81, and 
38331-32. . , 
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SMITH, E. N. Police onCampus, Part l. : (Motion Picture). ‘Schiller Park, 
Illinois, 1976. 18 min., color, 16 mm. (NCJ 36085) 


This training. film, designed for law enforcement agencies whose detail 
is the university ‘and campus beat, presents true-to-life vignettes de- 


picting mistakes in police citizen communications in campus-crisis 


situations. The five sityations presented cover the general areas of 
stress management, minority relations, ethics, and jurisdiction con- 
flict. Programmed film stops allow for instructor/class. discussion 


-of alternative methods of solving conflict and crisis situations. 


‘In the first situation, strong citizen stereotypical images of the police 
interact, with strong police ethnic stereotypes affecting the deci- 
sions and‘ actions’ of both sides. In the second BAEUAELON, police 
frustration over victim carelessness clashes with the victim's anger 
over the routine handling of a breaking and entering case. In the 
third situation, a police officer finds himself dealing with an il- 
legally parked foreign student who speaks no English. The fourth 
vignette shows an officer attempting to arrest a student during a 
classroom lecture over the objections of the professor. The last 
situation depicts the impersonal handling, of a rape victim, exploring 
the dysfunctional’and functional aspects of police officers insulat- 
ing themselves from trauma. An instructor's discussion guide is in- 
cluded. (For part 2 of this film, see NCJ 36086). 


- Police on Campus, Part 2. (Motion Picture). Schiller Park, 


Illinois, 1976. 18 min., color, 16 mm. (NCJ 36086) 


This training film, designed for law enforcement agencies whose de- 
tail is the university and campus beat, presents true-to-life vig- 
nettes depicting mistakes in police citizen communications in campus- 
crisis situations. The six situations presented cover the general 
areas of stress management, minority relations, ethics, and juris- 
diction conflict. Programmed film stops allow for instructor-class 
discussion of alternative methods of solving conflict and crisis 
situations. The first situation deals with a young officer being 
intimidated by an important university official into not issuing a 
traffic citation. Next, a police officer, angered by a dispatch 
to enforce a parking regulation, vents his frustrations on both the 
complainant and the violator. In the third vignette, a patrolman 
is called before his sergeant for spending most of his duty time 
in search of misdemeanor marijuana cases due to, his strong personal 
feelings in this area. The fourth and sixth VESRREERS depict campus 
police handling of challenges to their authority in and jurisdig- 
tion over certain matters. The fifth situation deals with peer pres- 
sure from a veteran officer to engage in’ campus voyeurism to relieve 
the monotony of a boring "night shift." An instructor's discussion 
guide is included. (For part 1 of this film, see NCJ 36085). 
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ca0e « '.\ . Police: The Human Dimension; Authority, Part A. (Motion ‘es 
Picture). Tallahassee, Florida.State University, 1975. Sponsored - = 


by LEAA, 23 mins, color, 16 mn. (NCJ 35231) * 


This police training film presents:five situations which depict the 
police use of authority and ate intended to stimulate group’ discus 
sion on the way the officers react to different interperd§nal situa- 
‘tions. This 8-part film series, intended for both preservice and 
: inservice police training, is designed to stimulate discussion and 
investigate interpersonal relations issues in the areas of police 
ethics, police-community relations, job-related stresses, -abuse of: f 
authority,-and-police~minority»relations.-The-40--open~ended - probleme" 
situations depicted do not lend themselves to quick answers. since 
extenuating. factors have been interjected to mitigate any action 
taken. Instead, they are designed to promote discussion ‘on the way ' 
police officers do and should react in the various: human relations 
situations typicawly encountered inthe line of duty. Emphasized are 
those situations which, traditionally, the average officer has been ~ 
poorly equipped to handle. Individual vignettes show a rookie being 
pressured by his veteran partner to accept a bribe offered by a 
citizen stopped for drunk driving, police handling of a domestic + 
quarrel call, a veteran patrol officer's reaction to being assigned 
a female rookie as a partner, a prejudiced white officer's handling 
of a "noisy party" call involving blacks, and objectionable behavior 
by officers in off-duty situations. Other situations involve an of- 
ficer being strongly urged to lie on the witness stand in order to 
"put away" a known criminal, an officer's violent reaction to verbal 
abuse from private citizeng, and officers refusing to respond to 
"trivial" calls. All the situations presented are designed to assist 
‘police officers in exploring individually and collectively both the 
nature of the problem and the consequences of different courses of 
action, thus preparing them to deal with similar situations in the 
field. A booklet of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies 
each film. The eight films include Ethics, Parts A and B (NCJ 35230 
and 35235), Authority, Parts A and B (NCJ 35231 and 35236), Stress 
(NCJ 35232), Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A and B 
(NCJ 35234 and $5237). | 

\/ 


Part B. (Motion 
1975. Sponsored b 
(NCJ 35236 


21. - Police: The Human Dimension; Authori 
Picture). Tallahassee, Florida State University, 
LEAA. 23 min., color, 16 mm. / oe 
‘ : 
te police training/ film presents five situations which depict the 

lice use of authority, and are intended to stimulate group discus- 
sion on the way the officers react to different interpersonal situa- 
tions. All the situations presented are designed to assist police 
officers in exploring individually and collectively both the nature 
of the problem and the consequences of different courses of action, 
thus preparing them to deal with similar. situations in the field. 
A booklet of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies each film. 
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‘ a The eight films include Ethics, Parts A and B (NCJ 35230 and 35235), 

‘ Authorit Parts A and B. (NCJ 359231 and 35236), Stress “(NCJ 35232), 

_ , Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A and B (NCJ 35234 and 
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* “Be _«' Police: The Human Dimension; Community, Part A. (Motior 
! Picture). Tallahassee, Florida State University, 1975. Sponsored « 
by LEAA. 23 min., color, 16 mm . ' (NCJ 35234) 
-thtensremeetnt a meee ONO» OF-BR b-part..séries, this. police training film presents five. Openr con 

ended problem simulations which may be used to stimulate discussion 

é -and- investigate issues in the area of police community relations. 

All the situations, presented are designed to assist police, officers 

<8 \ - dia exploring individually and collectively both the nature of the” 
t problem and the consequences of different courses,of action,. thus. , 

’ : - preparing themto deal with similar situations in the field. A book- 

, let of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies each film. The 

eight films include Ethics, Parts A and B (NCJ 35230 ‘and 35235), 


Authority, Parts A and B (NCJ: 35231 and 35236), Stress (NCJ 35232), 
Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A_and B (NCJ 35234 and 


3523/)0 

23. + Police: The Human Dimension; Community, Part Be (Motion 
Picture). Tallahassee, Florida State University, « Sponsored 
by LEAA. 23 min., color, 16 mm. (NCJ. 35237) 


One of an 8-part series, this. police training film presents five 
open-ended problem simulations which may be used to stimulate discus- 
sion and investigate issues inthe area of police community relations. 
All the situations presented are designed to assist police officers 
in exploring individually and collectively both thé nature of the 
problem and.the consequences of different courses of action, thus 
preparing them to deal with similar situations in the field.. A booklet .- 
of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies each film. The 
‘ eight films include Ethics, Parts A and B (NCJ 35230 and 35235), 


. \ Authority, Parts A and B (NCJ 35231 and, 35236), Stress (NCJ 35232), © 
Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A and B (NCJ 35234 and 
35231) : 
ate « Police: The Human Dimension;) Ethics, Part Ae (Motion Pic- 


, * ture). Tallahassee, Florida State: University, 1975. Sponsored by 
" LEAA. 23 min., color, 16 mm (NCJ 35230) 


This police training film, one in an8-part series, uses problem simu- 


lation to give officers the opportunity to think through a variety 
of human relations situations of the sort typically encountered in 
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the line of duty. All the situations presented are designed to assist 

police officers in exploring individually and collectively’ both the. 

nature of the problem and the consequences of different courses of 
action, thus preparing them to deal with similar situations in the ee 
‘field. A booklet of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies 


‘ each film. The eight films include Ethics, Parts A,and B (NCJ 35230 
: and 35235), Authorit Parts .A and B (NCJ 35231 and 35236), Stress. 
Minorities (NCJ 35233) 


Eee 


(NCJ 35292), aiee ' and Community, Parts A and B | 
(NCJ 35234 and 35237). " : eas ig 
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‘ Police: The Human Dimension; Ethics, Part B.- 
ture). Tallahassee, Florida State University, 1975. Sponsored by . 

LEAA. 23 min., color, 16 mm. _ i (NCJ 35235) | 

This police training film, one in an 8-part series, uses problem 

simulation:to give officers the opportunity to think through a vari-~ - 

ety of human relations- situations of the sort typically encountered : 
‘in the line-of duty. All the situations presented are designed to Z 

assist police officers in exploring individually: and collectively 

both the nature of the problem and the consequences of different - | 3 

courses of action, thus preparing them todeal with similar situations 

in the field. A booklet of instructional discussion guidelines 

accompanies each film. The eight films include Ethics, PartsA and B 

(NCJ 35230 and 35235), Authority, Parts Aand B (NCJ 35231 and 35230) 5 

Stress (NCJ 35232), Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A and B 

(NCJ 35234 and 35237). 


- Police: The Human Dimension; Minorities. (Motion Picture). - 
Tallahassee, Florida State University, 1975. Sponsored by LEAA. 23 
min., color, 16 mm. _ 414 NCJ 35233) | 

{ 
This police-training film, one in an 8-part series, uses problem. 
simulationto give officers the opportunity to think thro a variety 
of human relations situations of the sort typically encountered in _ 
the) line of duty. All the gituations presentéd are designed to assist 
police officers in exploring individually and collectively both the 
nature of the problem and the consequences of different courses of ’ 
{ action, thus Lage them to deal with similar situations in the 
field. A booklet of instructional discussion guidelines accompanies 


_ 


each film. The eight films include Ethics, Parts A and B (NCJ 35230 
sand 35235), Authority, Parts A and B (NCJ 35231 and 35236), Stress 


(NCJ 35232), Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts A) and By 3 
(NCJ 35234 and 35237). — 3 he 
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29. 


Tallahassee, Florida State University, 1975. 


Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. 


« Police: ‘The Human Dimension; Stress. (Motion Picture). 


Sponsored by LEAA. 23 
min., color, 16 mm ” (NCJ 35232) 


This police training film, one in dn 8-part series, uses problem 


simulation to give officers the opportunity to think through a vari- - 
ety of human relations situations of the sort typically encountered 


coe 


in the line of duty. All the situations presented are designed to 


assist police officers in exploring individually and collectively 
both the nature of the problem and the consequences of different - 
courses of action, thus preparing them to deal with similar situa- 
tions in the field. A booklet of instructional discussion guide- 
lines accompanies each film. The eight films include Etht 


cs, A an B 
(NCJ 35230 and 35235), Authority, Parts AandB (NCJ 35231 and 35236), 


Stress (NCJ 35232), Minorities (NCJ 35233), and Community, Parts Aand B 
(NCI 35234 and 35237). 


Behavioral Simulation Modules: Cops on 
Cops. (Motion Picture). Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. 5 min., color. 


(NCJ 25901) 


This audiovisual training aid, designed to improve police behavioral 
responses, consists of several short film modules depicting stress- 
ful or emotional situations often faced by police officers on the 
job. The modules are a series of 27 dramatic film episodes, presen- 
ted in 6 reels, which attempt to directly involve students in sit- 
uations they will encounter on the street so they can analyze both 
the situations and their feelings about them before dealing with them 
in the real world. The films employ the technique of "subjective 
camera" in which the vieWer sees only the people he’is dealing with, 
mentally supplying his own dialog and reactions. The six films cover 
traffic stops (2 reels), stress, hostility, stereotypes, and inter- 
departmental situations. This film deals with situations in the 
police department, and presents vignettes on the supervisor who will 
not listen to suggestions, or whp constantly places the blame on 
one officer, or whodoes not speciffyduties, of who arouses hostility 
from subordinates. The film set] is accompanied by a comprehensive 
instructor's guide and a "train |the trainer" program to help the 


instructor achieve the desired training goals. For other films in 
this set, see NCJ 25896-25900.° 


- Behavioral Simulation Modfiles:. Hostility. (Motion Picture). 
5 mih., color. (NCJ 25899) 


This audiovisual training aid, designed to improve police behavioral 
responses, consists of several short film modulés depicting stress- 
ful or emotional situations often faced by police officers onthe job. 
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31. 


32. 


This reel, which deals specifically with hostility, presents such 
situations as the interracial couple, obscene andextremely insulting 
harassment, coping with a citizen's disparaging comments on police 
and hostility toward police in public areas. The film set is accompanied 
by a comprehensive instructor's guide and a "train the trainer" program 
to help the instructor achieve the desired training goals. For other 


films in this set, see NCJ 25896 through 25898, -and 25900 through 
- tue ‘ a ) * 


25901. 


. Behavioral Simulation Modules: Stereotypes. (Motion Pic- 


ture)» Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. «5 miney-colore. (NCJ. 25900) 


This audiovisual training aid, designed to improve police behavioral 
responses, ‘consists of several short film modules depicting stress- 
ful or “emotional situations often faced by police officers on the 
job. This reel, dealing with stereotypes, presents modules on blacks, 
motorcycle gangs, demonstrators, and homosexuals. The film set is 
accompanied by a comprehensive instructor's guide and a “train the 
trainer" program to help the instructor achieve the desired training 
goals. For other films in this set, see NCJ 25896 through 25899, 
and NCJ 25901. 


. Behavioral Simulation Modules: Stress. (Motion Picture). 


Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. 5 min., color. (NCJ 25898) 


This audiovisual training aid, designed to improve police behavioral 
responses, consists of several short film modules depicting stress- 
ful or emotional situations often faced by police officers on the 
job. This reel, dealing with stress situations; presents such subjects 
as a potential attack on police,“a potential suicide, and accident 
situations where the officer is unable to help the injured. The film 


‘set is accompanied by acomprehensive instructor's guide anda "train 


the trainer" program to help the instructor achieve the desired training 
goals. For other films in this set, see NCJ 25896, 25897, ‘and 25899 
through 25901, 


\ 


. Behavioral Simulation Modules: “Traffic Stop l. (Motion 


Picture). Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. 5 min., color. (NCJ 25896) 


Dg 
This audiovisual training aid, designed to improve police behavioral 
responses, consists of several short film modules depicting stress- 
ful or emotional situations often faced by police officers on the 
job. This film focuses on such subjects as stopping the wife of an 
important local personage, dealing with irate or sarcastic drivers, 
the drunken driver, and handling a woman who threatens to accuse 
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the officer of sexual abuse. The film set is accompanied by a com 
prehensive instructor's guide and a “train the trainer” program to 
help the instructor achieve the desired training goals. For the other 
films in this ‘set, see NCJ. 25897-25901. 


33. « Behavioral Simulation Modules: Traffic Stop 2.. (Motion 
Picture). Carbondale, Illinois, 1975. 5 min., color. (NCJ 25897) 
This audiovisual’ training aid, designed to. improve police behavioral 
responses, consists of several short film modules depicting stress- 
~enennennenovemen £Ul-or- emotional..situations .-often~ faced by,.-police-of ficers -on. -the—---—~ 
; job. This film, dealing with traffic. stops, covers such topics as 
the woman who offers -sex in exchange for ignoring a violation, the 
driver who pleads to be let off, stopping an old buddy, the young 
-"hippie-type” driver, and hostility from an arguing couple. The film 
‘set is accompanied by a comprehensive instructor's guide anda “train 
the trainer” program to help the instructor achieve the desired training 
goals. Forother films in this set, see NCJ 25896, and NCJ 25898-25901. 
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‘ait ncecval OD do te vB ORIN ie, saraswat 
New York, NY. 10017 


Available only through NCJRS 
Document: Loan Program and 
NCJRS Microfiche Program. 


University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


Available only through NCJRS 
Document Loan Program. 


Same as No. 5. eG 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 


Same as No. 7. 
Same as No. 3. 


Northwestern University © 
School.of Law 

357 E. Chicago Avenue . 
Chicago, IL 60611 — 


American Society for' Testing 
and Materials. 

1916 Race Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 


West Publishing (Com ny 
P.O. Box 3526 
St. Paul, MN 55165]. 


Same as No. 3. 
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U.S. News and World Re port 
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Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 
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